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C A ip B U RY’S ABSOLUTELY anion, 
a GO Cc OA et THEREFORE BEST. 


If you value your boots and shoes 
you should be careful as to the 
polish you use. The best boot 
polish in the world is the famous 


Wood - Milne 
Shoeshines 


Black and Brown. 


3” for a large Tin. 
Containing the usual 


cruciove mous CADBURY'S 
NUTRITIOUS, 
WHOLESOME, CHOCOL ATE 
AND PURE. 


‘VASELINE’ 
HAIR TONIC 


43d. quantity. 
From all Bootmen. 


se’ HM. Tae, QUEEN oF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 
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This Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Peurso:'s Weekly, 22/409. 
On receipt of P.O, for §:6 we will forward direct from our Looms to your 
addre-s one of our @ 
< ge ‘ le hi 
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PRUDENTIAL Lhe lot, packed free ant senton receipt 
REAL ot amount. 


2 Superb Qvality Cream Blankets. soft, 


} SEAMLESS warts. team + rable, per, by vin., 
woven 5 Hep een caer ta 
e The World’s Best Preparation for the Mair. HALF-CUINEA [E dure ad used banket, size S0:m, 


by Ton. berderet. 

2 Beautifully Combed White Blankets, 
thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, 
well unisued and edged, size Slin, by 
Tu, 

2 Cream Cot Blankets, warin and - oft, 
wash well, with pretty whipped bor 
der finish. 
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The Care of the Hair is as much a duty on the part of those who would keep in a stato 

«f complote physical health as the caro of other pees of the body. — By constint exposuro the 

alp is peculiarly liable to disease. It is attacked by germs which, if not rom oved, impair and 

eu destroy the capillary roots, and prevent the owth of tha hair. Vaseline" Hair 

Tonic is an invaluable preventative of such disease, bosiles being a natural hair fertiliser aud 
growth promoter, ‘ * Vasevine ” is itself a powerful germicide ; germ life cannot live in it. 
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“ Vaseline” Hair Tonic rubbed into tho scalp will kill germs, renrovo dandruff, scurf, “of atered equal ta 
and ollcr diseases ; produces a health condition of the surface, and aliows the natural growth of All New & . 


ect fromeur Jooma, 
chaser ali middle 


hair, Its uso should be continued daily, thus ensuring permaneut go id effects. 

“Vaseline? Hair Tonio is guaranteed to be absolutely harmless in its action. Nothing 
enters into its composition that can injure the most tender akin; on the contrary, the skin is 
emoothed and benetite. by its application, the preparation being a combined hair and skin tonic. 

ON ” stores the strength, vitality, and beauty of the hair, and is 
inclu cee hide al a eee, It is duightfally eetunit, and is sold in bottles. 
Prices : iv @/-, and 3/- per bottle. ; 
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Rejcut Orders and Unsolicited Testi- 
monials received. 


GIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY! 


With everv Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVB AWAY 
avery handsome Rug to = 
match, or we will send 

two Carpets and TWO 11, iers ezecuted in rotation @s they arrive by post. 
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: A ces :iptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the “ Vaseline ” Preparations, will 


5 j Moncy returned in fallaf notiully atisticd. 
be sent post free on application. RuGS ~ ore Gt Lewin Mowl, = treatham Common’ W —_ 
if 65 19 
. "ie va argary writes:--"* Will att & 
Bevis Rov, Coatcie, lit, NAGEL n'® Sona, Leeds senulane Net 
Th: word ‘Vaseline’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the Leicester, 45 1908 rudcntial Brusselette Carpet star itt. 
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IMustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Noarthrugs, Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, 
Curtains, &o., Post Freo If, whon writing, you mention Pearson's Weekly (22/409). Address: 


F. HODCSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufactures, Importers und Merchants, WOODSLEY R®, LEEDS. 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C, 
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to include the best brand of cocoa: te. Fry's PURE CONCENTRATED, 
Noue is praised or recommended more highly. By special processes 
employed in the manufacture of this cocoa, a pure extract is obtained 
from the cocoa’ bean minus its superfluous fat. The weakest digestion 
can then assimilate it. In the case of more robust persons, wrong 
eating or drinking agitates the digestive organs; Fry's Pur 
CoNncENTRATED Cocoa soothes them. For an overworked stomach 
try a cup with a dry biscuit. 


“The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 
~—Guy’s Hospital Gazette. 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 
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: BOON TO MEN When Writing 


rabies, Lak of Vig ur, Vercooke, ot Al to Advertisers 


Please mention .- 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


weary of wearing Electric Bel's, 
i send you a Book which show 
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STOMACH MEDICIN 

dreds of cures. Book sent seu ex 
Stamps. Mention this Paper. J 
3 Great Rusxell Street, London, W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS BEETLES rane 
4 are Inserted under this heading at the vate of 2s. per fine of 7 words or part thereof. Evcry Aavertise- Tins, 3., 64. & 2p lection ot § 
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5/-in the £; cash 
payments from 4/- mon! : 
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or easy 
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made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual urers, Wonderful value. 


4 63 Ozford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Ratab. ud to-dey for sp! new catalogue, post free. | @ correct return, and thus avoid overchirge. 
i} t 100 years.). —Direct Puttic Supply Co, (Dept. 63), Coventry. fourteen stamps to A. FP, Buwter, J? Henrictta St, 
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f n PROTO POST-CAERDS of yourself, /- dozen. | - ASTROLOGY, Oriental. Marriage, life, wealth. LION BICYOLES 45 5s. 

} ’ ? Catalogue and Samples Free.— Boad, nestions snived, Send favourite 

i Bt Liverpool, B. ee Freee Meehetey say .0. 1/-.— Adept, 4 Duke 8t., Adelphi, W.0, 
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“HOW to PATENT an INVENTION.”— 
Book free, — Editor,” Patents,”’ 65Chancery Lane,Ldn. 


BSLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND yrs, Puc 


saves a "a study, and a highest 
Interest Dobiet free.~ Eicen-Duplayen Associa- 
oD, a ; 


I have made and +old over } 
testimonials. Wr te for 
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BE FOUR OWN MASTER and start the 
§ oct to oe 
BILLIARDS.—How to play the game. If any- i ry tired Lacie 

one would take * The Game of Billiards and How to | ¥& » 7 Victoris Bridge, Manchester. 

Play it,” by John Roberts, and ; lay every diagram in 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 
paying for the table. The book may be had, 

ree, for 1:2 from A. F. 8owter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


Dircct from my Pacto 


£8 8s. 
BATSON. 1 
Besck Mersin?” 


POULTRY KXBEPING.—Those who would 
like full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, and 
rearing of poultay, for both pleasure and pi may. 
find it in _“ Poultry Keeping. and How to Make 
Pay," by F. E. Wilson, wi may be had. price 18, 
Rost free, froin A. F. bowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta & © Chancery Lane, London, 

treet, London, W.O. peecinertcecaannanateis irs 
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SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKES.—A few 
simple conjuring tricks are always neeful in the after 
dinuer interval. You can learn s number of effec- 
tive tricks which need little or 10 apperatus with 


only rational and 
Bt sealed, post free, two stain 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 

A capital handbook for the novice and nleo for the 

a More advanced student is * How to Take and Fake 

Pl Photographs,” by Clive Holland. It gives youall the 

information you reouire regurding the Dark Room, 

Cameras, Plates and Films, Exposure, Devel mt 

of Negatives: Frinting, Mounting, &c.. &@c. It may 

4 ’ jad, ree, for 1/2 from A. ¥. Sowter, Publisher, 

a? ' 5 - ve little trouble by studyin Dinner 

; imeariets Street, London, 0; Bicights ana Pocket Tricks,”’by C. Lang Well.. Beod 

1/2 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.0. 


BOON TO WEAK WEN. —N and 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varioosele, and 
Allies Troubles, Treatise, with full in- 
cluding Roudreds ot testimonials of com, ie cures, 
sent eealed, port free, two stampe,—P, J. Murray, 7 
Southumptun Row, London, wc. ° 
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Bright & Son, 4 Strand, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY. — Life 


Changes, &c., accurateiy told. 
and stamped’ 
Avenue, 


dinburgh, 


on py of 4 
Charles Gordon, 8 Gordonbolme 
ford, Yorks. 


ispeteary, Brad- 


17 Henrietta Street, Lond 


PEACH'’S 


OURE YOURSELF WITH HEREBS.—The 
bo that tells yoo all about it eent free. — 
A. BE. Trimnell, Herbalist, Trucure Remedies Labor- 
atory, 8 Moira Terruce, Cardiff. 


ROSES.- Ful! instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses In order to grow them to the best 
dvantage may be found in *‘ Roses, and How to 


400 Tinstr: 


i Grow Then,” by Vielet Biddle, price 12, post free, ast cocmsnpeani soon aides eis 
trom A. F. Sowtcr, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London W.C. ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortanata 


Daya, Business Sucerss, Marinonv. Two years’ 
future ddded. Send birth-date, | - ’.0.—Prof. Gould, 
Butleigh, Whitc!.urch Road, Cardiff. 


BUYING A BIKE?-—Well 


oday to s;ow you the “ Merlin.’ 


; from nervous and phyatcal 
a-k Cycle Agent 
It euthudies the 


teat mechanical imrrovemenis, ml -neh value hus 
Meer hitherto ben offend, Tic iri £449, Ask] ROLLER SKATES from 64. WEEELY.— 
arth vs Fortnight Free Woudsy = ©.~ Merlin | Catalogue for stamp.—Austin, 21 Arnott Street, 
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TIRED MEN. 


you are tired of taking mysterious prescriptions 


“A Handy Guido to Income Tax 
solve all your difficulties in making 


4S/- with crder ana 10+ per month, 
Frames. Plated Rims, Bl) Free Wheel, Two Roiler 
er Brakes, P.ated Lapp, Bell, ump, Spanners, 

1 Can, Repair Ovtfit Fully guaranteed Fi et Grade 
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talogue, Photos, Puil 
‘Testimonials. 
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pecification, a' d 40.page Book of 


VARICOCELE.-—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele snd its accompanying debilit 
nervons weakness should send for tlustrated circuler 
describing its succersiul treatment and cure by the 
winless method. No electricity. 
rae B. Norton, 


cket 4d.,pos'age 
;110 different (cat.10 -), including German 2 mks, 
Zauzibar 
unused, Tasmaniv, etc. Mention Packet No. 80.— 


Horoscope, 
Partner described, Moncy Prospects, 
Sond birth-date, l-, 
d envelope,—Mudame Marion, Kobertson 


BTIQUETTE FOR MEN.—A book eetting 
forth in simple style full and accurate direction for 
the due observance of modern modcs and manners 
for men, ts “ Etiquette for Men,’’by G. R. M. Devereux, 
It may be hud, post free, for'1/2 from’ A. F. 
Poblieh er, 


CURTAINS.--Write for 
fons. 
Curtains, Case. 


weaknesses, lack of 

vigour, vurlcocele, and all.e:i troubles. 

ket and treatise with full particulars, including 
ti y 
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A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying son 

thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. A 

we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many peop!- } 

unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness, They are for ever experis, : 

ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend an:, ; 

paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. But for genuine su‘). 
—-whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 
—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and exp. ..- 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched | + 
thousands of persons in every part of the world, BEECHAM’S PILLS are: know, i 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted »< 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no renvi, ,, 


BEECMAMS 
PILLS. 
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Sold everywhere tn boxes, price 111} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


See Back Page. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. | 
A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


THE TREASURE OF THE TEMP! 


By JOSEPH LYONS and CECIL RALEIG!’ 


“This romance shou!d be read bv all who «njoy 
of action and excitement.” — Dundee 


** Brimful of incident, excitement, and sensation.” 
—FPelican. : 


A_NOVEL EVERYONE 
SHOULD READ !IS.. 


THE TREASURE OF THE TEM? 


By JOSEPH LYONS and CECIL, RALEIG 


“* For those who enjoy a tale of whirling advent re 
of intri and mystery, ‘The Treasure of °1: 
Temple’ may be joyfully recommended.”—D2 
Chronicle. 

Order through your Railway Bookstall, or Bookseller; or 
post free, from 


C. ARTHUR PRARSON Ltd., 47 Henrietta Street, London, 


Send 
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YOU CAN DO CHANGELETS. 
CuanggLers continue to go slong merrily. This week 
our first prize is again £100, and we want you to make a 
big effort to win it by mending us the best Changelets you 
can possibly think out on the following paragraph : 


"Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard him complain. 


Now remember that it is you who may be the winner. 
Never mind whether your neighbour or any other person 1s 
competing. In the opinion of the Editor your Changelet 
may be the best, and in that event the prize will be 


awarded to you. 


below, and to substitute 
as to impart 
mm ™ DO CHANGELETS NOW. 

Here is an example that will show you ata glance how 
to make Changelets. Suppose we take the well-cnown 
quotation : 

I love little pussy, her coat is so warm. 

By deleting five of the words and substituting five new 

ones in the same places we get & Changelet as follows : 


Spinsters love little congregations, ** Dearly 
beloved ’’ is so personal. 


Of course youcan dothat. Then make Changelets at 


once with the graph on the entry form below, and our 

big prize may — : : 
‘or your guidance we may state that, in making 

Changeiets, it is allowable to add, alter, or omit punctuation 


marks, 

You may also substitute capital letters for 
or wice versd; but any other alteration of a 
re; led as a change. For example: votcc 
voices becomes a new word. 

When you have got your Changelet to your satisfaction, 


Just to Show You How It's 


small letters 
word will be 
changed into 


Paragraph: "Tis the voice 
of the sluggard, I heard him | 
complain. 

Lad 


To Succeed “K of 


Genzrat Sm O’Moore Crean has just reccived one 
of the handsomest birthday presents on record. On the 
sixty-second anniversary of is birth he was presented 
with the post of Commander-in-Chief in India, in succes- 
sion to Lord Kitchener. 

In all India he will have only one man above him, the 
Viceroy ; and his post will involve the control of upwards 
of 337,000 troops, British and native, scattered over 
2,000,000 square miles, and the maintenance of the 
security of some 300,000,000 people. And every year 
ho will receive the odd but comfortable income of £6,666. 
Wears the Victoria Cross. 

Like many of his famous predecessors in his new post— 
to mention only Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener—the 
new Commander-in-Chief is an Irishman. His father was 
a Navy man, but young Creagh went to Sandhurst, and a 
few € ier later he was given a lieutenancy on the Indian 
Btafi Corps, Seven years later he got his company, and 
almost immediately the Afghan War broke out. 


With five 
words al- 
can 


tered 
become 


the 


while on service with it 
decoration—the Victoria Cross. 


Tho outpost to which he was attached was stationed at | 
which meanders through tho ; 
Khyber Pass. Late onc afternoon a native spy came into | 


Dakka, on the Kabul River, 
Dakka and informed the officer in command that the 
Momunds—one of the most warlike of the tribes—were 


No, 979. 


TRANGMIBSION AT 
Neoz Batss. 


Done. 


Changelet: ’Tis the voice of 


io that startles the 


burglar. 


| 


© was | 


sent to the front and joined the Khyber column, and it was | 
that he won that most coveted | 


cross out on the form below the five words— NO MORF, NO 
yrwer—which you wish deleted, and write in ink carefully 
above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. 

Next fill in your name and address in the space pro- 
vided, also writing these as clearly as possible, and then 
pet your Changelet on to us in accordance with the rules 

ow. 

There is only one thing more to add. It is the assurance 
that every attempt received will be considered most care- 
fully by our adjudicators. No attention will be paid to the 
names or addresses of the competitors, Awards will be 
made for merit only. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST 
COMP. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
‘than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the oun or etd ee must be 
addressed to the Editor of P ARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CHANGELETS, No. 27 ” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
April 22nd. 

6. £100 will be awarded this week to the sender of the 
Changelet which is considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, hy whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. In addition 50 other Prizes will be 


divided amongst those whose attempts come next in 
merit. 
6. The Elitor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
submitted. No 


loss or non-delivery of any attempt 


Some Stories of India’s New Commander- 


in-Chief. 


gathering from the surrounding villages with the object of 
| cutting the British line of communication. 

Things looked very serious, and the Commander decided 
| that a desperate effort must be made to drive off the 
| Momunds. He sent for Captain Creagh, who was in 

command of a native battalion called Merwaras, and 

ordered him to take two companies (about a hundred and 
| fifty men) and march to the village of Kam Dakka, a few 
miles off. He was, the officer said, to hold the place and 
keep the line of communication open at all costs. 

In a short time Creagh and his little force were ready. 
The sun was near the horizon as they swung out of the 
camp, and soon their movements were cloaked in the dark- 
ness, This was very lucky, for it enabled them to 
approach Kam Dakka and occupy it before the villagers 
had time to make any resistance ; indeed, the night was 
beginning to lift before the natives discovered how things 
stood. 

Withdrew His Troops to a Cemetery. 

After a few minutes of surprise they became indignant 
and even threatening. But the young captain stood fast 
| and refused to budge. Finding him immovable, the 
villagers gathered up their belongings and fled, taking 
with them most of the women and children. 

Soon the day broke and showed a large force of Momunds 
| —at least ten to one against the handful of British—ready 
| to attack the village. Captain Creagh hastily reconnoitred 
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ist PRIZE £100. 


And 50 Other Prizes. 
TOTAL NOW AWARDED, £4,885. 


CHANGELETS, No. 27. 
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correspondence will be entered into in connection with 
the eee rics and telegrams will be ignored. The 
published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 24. 
The original paragraph in Competition No. 24 was: 
Tum HAND THAT BOCES THB CEADLE BULES 
THE WORLD. 
The following are the names and addresses of the winners 
together with their attempts : 
Firat prize of £100: Charles Koop, 31 Tivoli 
Crescent, Brighton. 
Tux bilter truth from THE CRADLE: “ Confound 
THE rocking /” 
Second prize of £50: F.C. Aldred, 118 Waterloo 
Road, Norwich. 
Tue joker THAT rocked THR beehive puzzled 
THB phrenologist. 
Here are some other good Changelets sent in: 
The errand-boy that shuts the gate is the 
exception. 
The book-worm that disregards the sleam- 
roller deserves the consequences. 
The holiday that fattened the owner starved 
the cat. 
The hand, after dropping the dumb-bell, 
embrocated the foot. 
The meek that inherit the earth escape the 
observer. 
The fallacy that rocks are edible rules 
wifie’s cookery. ‘ 
The hand that most sntereste palmiste 
contains the fee. 
For List of Winaers of other Prizes see Page lL of the 
Rea Cover. 


Five Words Only to be Altered. 


Postal Order Noo coccccsreroveeereeseeces 


L undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
decision as final and legally binding. 


Signed PTPTTT TTT PPYTTTET Ted POPTITI TTT 


Address versecssossserrecrseees tr sawnanesensenss angie wusecieedetawsbadesuuseceseseveee 


Cr 


his position, and saw that it was impossible to hold the 
village with any chance of success. He decided to with- 
draw to a cemetery that lay near and had the advantage of 
being surrounded by a low wall. Towards this his men 
crept in twos and threes until the village was evacuated. 

They gathered all the stones they could find and tried to 
improvo their defences by heightening the wall. Captain 
Creagh made them a little speech, in which he explained 
how much depended on them, and urged them to be 
resolute. . 

Very soon the Momunds discovered what had happened, 
and they advanced cheering to attack the cones 
Not once nor twice, but many times the Mom 2 
assaulted the heroic little band, and during the whole 
time Captain Creagh was at the wall in the thick of each 
encounter. The last attack was delivered at three 
ufelools (if <¥ afternoon, and just after that had been 
repu ayonet, relief arrived from 
a T ared, a ee 

n successive Afghan Wars he continued to pla 
notable part, earning steady promotion. During ‘he 
Boxer Rebellion in China he commanded the Second 
Brigade of the British Force, but he was bitterly dis. 
ps apie a le that he was to remain with 

is Brigade at Shanghai in case trouble sho 
~ in ee neighbourhood, mahi 

ut though he saw no actual fighting, he was 
in dispatches for his forward aah Shieh saved. + 
campaign and relieved the situation. For this he ciated 
the official thanks of tho Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs and for India, and the Order of the Rising Sun 
from the Empcror of Japan. 


Entyrap a? 
Bratiovees’ Hatt, 


Onn Panny, 


ene 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


At a Country Railway Station. 

AN amusing story is told of the visit of the German 
Crown Prince to Lowthcr Castle. The train which was 
carrying his Royal Highness was signalled at the local 
station considerably before the time at which it was 
expected. 

The station-master was greatly agitated lest the august 
visitor should arrive when no one was there to receive him, 
and he immediately wired an urgent appeal to the Castle. 

Knowing that it was quite impossible that he could reach 
the station at the time mentioned by the official, Lord 


Lonsdale wired ‘back: ‘Shunt him.”—and this was 


accordingly done. 


The unsuspecting Prince was shunted from one siding 


to another, and only run into the pretty little station when 
.the Lowther carriage, with ite famous postillions and out- 
tiders, was imposingly drawn up 
Londsale quietly waiting on 
been there ap hour. 
The Bishop’s Reception. 

Mapawge MeLsa, describing Australia in an interview, 

said : 


“Tho Bishop of Ballarat rode one night into a little 


township of his diocese that ho had never visited before. 
It was late and rainy. The only building with a light in 
it was the office of the local paper, and the bishop knocked 
on the door with his sti 

“Hello, below !’ cried a voice, and a head popped out 
of the window above. : 

“Tam the Bishop of Ballarat,’ said the prelate mildly. 
« Will you be so good as to direct me to a hotel 2’ 

“From the roomful of compositors came a loud burst 
of laughter, and another man stuck out his head and-said 
to the bishop in a tone of kindly reproof: 

“© Look here, old man, you’ve had about enough hotel 
for onc night! Go on home and go to bed, or you'll get 


poo 


run in as sure as shootin’. 


“The Easiest Way.” 

ProFessor ALFRED STEARNS said recently, “In my 
childhood I once complained of the difficulties of spelling. 
T said that ‘ei’ and ‘ie,’ in such words as ‘ believe’ and 
* receive,’ always stumped me. 

“Then a gentleman patted me on the head, and 
emiled, and said : 

“““My boy, I will give you an infallible rule for ‘ei’ 
and ‘ie’—a rule that in forty-seven years has never 
failed me.’ 

“I expressed my delight, and waited. The man 
resumed : 

“©The rule is simply this: Write your and “ce” 
exactly alike, and put your dot exactly between them.’ ” 


Saved By Irish Wit. 

Tue casting forth of Castleford from the Rugby fold 
has revived quite a crop of football reminiscences. Here 
is one too good to lose: 

So far back as twenty years ago Castleford had a 
reputation for “excitement” on the ficld, and in a 
moment of mental aberration one of the team chewed his 
opponent on the fleshy part of the arm. 

He was in due course excommunicated, and some years 
after he applied for reinstatement. The representatives 


cos 
1 


of his old opponents on the committce were bitter in their 


hostility, and even his advocate—a witty Irishman— 
inwardly felt that he had a bad case. 

“* What 
that he will tot do the same again?” 


“Oh,” retorted his counsel, “‘ he’s quite tame now ; 


he’s a vegetarian.” 


And the whitewashed one got through in the roar of 


laughter that ensued. 
The Fable of the Fresh Egg. 


Mr. Geo. Graves, the comedian, who invented the 
Gazeka, was talking to a mixed company at dinner the 


other night, at Brighton. 

“When our canst out in the country,” he said, 
* express a desire for the life of the city and the stage, 
wo should tell them the fable of the gs: 

“A fresh and innocent egg, after lying in the nest a 
whole day, said to its mother : 

“** Mamma, I am tired of the monotony of this country 
life. Here I lie, hour after hour, with nothing to do but 
dream. I see nothing all day long but pigs and cows. 
I hear nothing but tho bleating of sheep and the mooing 
of cattle. Oh, how I long for London. 

“* Ah, my child,’ said the mother hen sadly, ‘ you little 
know the temptations of the town. London soon robs 
an of its swect, fresh charm, and you would do far 
ogg to stay here and live a clean and wholesome country 

le. , 


“ But the young egg oy turned petulantly over in the 
nest, and that night, with some other cggs as fresh as 
iteelf, it d train for the metropolis. 

“There, for the first few days, all went well with it, 
and it was as happy as the heart could desire. 

“ But the fresh country look was ateaty fading from 
{t, and in the course of a few weeks it fell in with some 
loose eggs that lay in a corner of the basket. And in the 
end, as ita mother had feared, the egg became bad. 

“The moral is plain: London is no place for fresh 


eggs.” 


joke in it. 
club sho said, ‘“ English is not difficult. But one word 
may have so many different meanings. That is 
times vexing. A mother said to her daughter, * Don’t 
you find Gus rather rough?’ Tho daughter answered 
with a faint smile, ‘Yes, mamma, and yet he says he 
shaves every day. 


outside, and Lord 
the platform as if he had 


small pou 
he started te clad a fence and——” 


arantec,” asked the chairman, “have we 


She Knew by Experience. 
YVETTE GUILBERT now speaks English well enough to 
At a tea given in her honour by a womens 


some- 


a>” 


The Curate’s First Sermon. . 

Tue AncusisHor or York has been telling o story 
apropos of his young days as a curate. It had reference 
to a critical old Yockshizemen. 

“I was,” said the Archbishop, “ pouring all my yoang 
soul out in that first sermon to a men’s service, when 
I had got to just about the stage I am now in this address, 
a white-haired old Yorkshireman rose from the middle of 
the church, and said, ‘ Young man, stow that ; I’ve heard 
it all afore, and I’m for whoam.’ 

“ And he rose solemnly, and went out.” 


What Happened to Him. ‘ 

Miss Maxine Etuiort, the actress, has a Press-agent 
with the strange name of A. Toxin Worm. 

“ Hear about the peculiar accident that happened to 
Worm up at Ryc the other day ?” asked Actor No. 1. 

“No. What was it ?’? demanded Actor No. 2. 

“ Well, you see, Worm was visiting a friend of his on a 
farm, and while strolling about the place 


“* And fell?” 
“Yes. His foot slipped and he fell over with a orash 


into the poultry yard and——” 


‘“* Yes. What then?” 
“ A chicken pounced on his name and swallowed it!” 


A Fable for Suffragists. 

Miss Carey Tuomas, the head of Bryn Mawr College 
and one of the Icaders of the American Suffrage party, 
recently issued a timely warning to women. 

“Certain demagogues,” she said, “ will try to ride on 
the wave of our movement into office. They will cozen 
us with vain promises. Let us have none of such men. 
Let us remember the fable of the ant and the elephant. 

“ An ant,” she said, “ visited a sage and complained : 

“‘* Oh, sage, I am in trouble with the elephant Haidee. 
She insists on standing so as to cast a shadow on me. 
Help me, as man to man.’ 

“Have you argued with her ?’ said the sage. 

‘“** Yes, and she cnly smiled.’ 

“* Have you threatened her ?’ 4 

«© Yes, and she only laughed.’ 

“ The sage smoothed his long, white beard and mused. 

‘“* Humph !’ he said at last. ‘ Has this elephant any 
political views, oh, ant 7?’ 

““* Qh, yes ; very strong ones,’ said the other. ‘ She is 
a suffragist.’ 

“** Very good. Promise her the vote,’ said the sage. 

“ The ant,” concluded Miss Carey Thomas, “‘ now rides 
on the elephant’s back.” 


Cheese-Paring. 

Mr. GamMAGE makes a good deal of his wealth in pennies, 
halfpennys, and farthings, but he does not believe in 
cheese-paring in the running’ of his business, when a big 
outlay is the essential quality to be observed. He tells 
a good story on this point about two north country 
moneylenders and misers : 

“They are two old bachelors, of course. The older 
miser called on the younger the other night, and found 
him sitting in the dark. He lit up, however, when he 
found there was a mortgage-paper to be examined. Yes, 
he lit up a small candle. But, as soon as the paper was 
read through, he blew out the candle again. 

“** Why did you do that ?’ his guest; a little offended, 
asked. 

““* Now, my dear sir,’ said the host, ‘can’t we talk 
just as well in the dark ? Of course we can, and think 
how it saves the candle.’ . 

“‘ So they talked on—money, money, money. But the 
host noticed s sounds coming from his guest’s 
chair—strango creaks and rustlings—and at last he said: 

‘““* What are you doing there ?’ 

‘“** Why,’ said the other, ‘ it’s dark and nobody can see 


me, so I thought I’d take off my trousers to save wear and 
tear.’ ” 


A Dominant Sexton. 
Tuer Rev. P. H. DrrcuFie£.p, in & paper in the April 


Cornhill on “‘ The Mind of the Rustic,” has some amusing 
things to tell concerning one John Holt, squire’s bailiff, 
who held also tho offices of overseer, haywarden, and 
parish clerk and sexton. After a very young clergyman 
sorts to the parish John did just, and only just, what he 
iked : 


“* A leading Dissenter had died, and his wife had named 


a day to the vicar for the funeral. One fine day in July 
the funeral procession duly arrived, and the vicar advanced 
in full canonicals to meet the pe at the churchyard 
gate. To his amazement the 

him in a perfect fury, shaking her fist in his face, and 
shouting, 
gravie ? 
his gravie (grave), I tell 
first time, perceived that John the clerk was missing, and 


idow advanced towards 
*Do you call this religion? Where's his 


Tis shameful to a poor lone widow. Where's 
you?’ The vicar then, for the 


- 


that no grave had been red. JU; inqui : 
told that John was pane ph in the i aoe 
A messenger was dispatehed to bring him, and shortly 
John appeared limping along with a prong in his hand. 
John advanced with perfect composure, and when the 
vicar began to say, “ This is very disgraceful, John,” };» 
replied, “‘ You bide a bit. I sees what it be. You let inc 
A =, She a naples I knows she”: , 
“Then, addressing the widow, he proceeded, ‘ Now. 
I tell ye what it be; you listen to reason. Now weve 
had rain, rain, rain ; and now we've got a fine day we must 
make our hay. Now, your corpsey, he won’t hurt: 
Comes a wet day, ‘taint no odds to you ; you bring your 
umbrellas, but our hay’ll spile. Now you take he lon 
and listen to reason. Your old man he'd a listen’d ty 
reason. Hay’s a thing as can’t only be made when ‘tis 
fine. ’Taint no odds to corpseys whether 'tis wet or dry.’ 
So entirely was the woman convinced by the irresistil,! 
logic of John’s argument that.she was completely subduci', 
and if the vicar had not insisted upon some of the hay. 
makers being called in to dig the grave the funeral would 
have turned home again. 


A Hard Task. 
we Pope of Rome can be very jocular when it pleases 


im. 

A Bishop of the English Church who dined with him 
on one occasion was surprised after dinner at secing his 
Holiness ao i sealer ae 

“ Does your Holiness really smoke Turkish cigarcites ‘ ” 
is fee ly e Turkish cigarcttes 

‘“* Yes,’ answered the Pope, smiling ; “ up to this tim 
I have been unable to Christianise ‘them, am 


Labelled. 

“Miss ETHEL BARRYMORE,” said a comedian at t}. 
Players’ Club the other day, “‘ is continually besieged 1. 
painters. And she is so gracious that she sits to in. 
pee Veccast ‘ 

_ “This hap @ couple of years A younz 
impressionist made a ghasily yellow py ee partmil 
of Miss Barrymore. 

“‘ When it was done he asked her to sign it and writ- 
something or other—some little sentiment—above |). 
signature. 

“ Miss Barrymore smiled as she looked at the wretel:-d 
portrait and wrote : 

“* This is not a sunset ; it is Ethel Barrymore.’ ” 


A Treasure. 

At the dinner of the Cab Drivers’ Benevolent Associa. 
tion Sir Squire Bancroft told a story of a young lady who 
tendered the fare of a shilling at the end ols journey. 

‘Half a moment, miss,” said the driver. ‘ Are yuu 
married ?”’ 

‘“No. Why do you ask?” 

‘* Because,’ was the rejoinder, “ when you do marry. 
whoever gets you will have a treasure. You makes a bot 
go further than any gal I know.” 


Busily Engaged. 

BraxDER Matnews, professor of dramatic literature at 
Columbia University, recently told the following story t> 
one of his English c by way of illustration : 

“* A little girl whom I know very well was naughty 01 
day. In fact, she was so bad that, other corrections 
failing, her mother took her upstairs to whip her. Whilo 
the proceedings were going on, the bedroom door open! 
and the little girl’s brother started to come in. The littlo 
girl, however, heard the noise as the knob turncd in tho 

oor. 

“ Changing her position slightly as she lay across lier 
mother’s knee, she said; ‘ Eddie, go out! "6 you sce 
we're busy’ 2” 


At One of Lipton’s Stores. 

Sm Tsomas Lirroy, when in London, often pays 
@ surprise visit to one or another of his huge cstab- 
iabonen ts, — strolls aes rage. the various 

lepartments, noticing everything but saying very little. 

As might be expected, gece Bey many lioesanda of 
men and women whom he employs there are some who, 
never having seen the head of the firm, possess but a very 
hazy notion of his personal appearance, 

Sir Thomas chanced upon one of these some time ago, 
and for a few minutes the bystanders enjoyed a little 
quiet fun. 

This particular shopman was in chargo of the cheesc- 
counters. Seeing a gentleman apparently about to leave 
the shop without making a purchase, he immediately 
seized upon the supposed customer and began to extol 
the virtues of “ Lipton’s cheese.” Sir Thomas listenc! 
with well-concealed amusement for a few moments, and 
even went to the length of tasting several samples. Then 
he tried to shake off the assistant by saying that he wo3 
not requiring any cheese “ just at present.’ 

But the shopman was not to be got rid of so casily ; 
and, before his employer quite sealeol what had happened, 
he had paid for a pound of his own cheese, and the assis‘- 
ant was inquiring to what address it should be sent. 
The young man’s amazement when he realised the identity 
of his customer made his fellow-assistants roar with 
laughter. a - 

But a few days later the laugh was on the other side, 
for Sir Thomas, ever quick to recognise and reward merit, 
instructed the cashier to give tho persistent shopman a 
substantial increase of salary. 


One thousand laughs in THE COMET every week for a “humble brown.” 
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BEGIN 
TO-DAY. 


Proressor GREER 


: : By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 

> | @ 
daughter was nothing short of culpable. Had Antonio, | refractory engine of a car which had been sent to for 
that ely, crafty Italian, to whom I had taken euch | repair. = 
instinctive dislike, eummoned a doctor at once, it was |. All day it was misty, but towards evening the fog 
quite possible that the poor girl’s life might have been | increased, until it became thick even in Chiswick, there- 
; eaved. | fore I knew that it must be a regular “ London particular” 
stances, I deemed silence golden. But why had she returned to the house in a manner so | in the West-end. One driver, indeed, who had come in 

Kirk’s attitude at the telephone had filled me with | secret? Why had she crept into the dining-room and | from Romford eaid he had taken four hours to cross 
suspicion. : temoved her hat? It would almost seem as though she | London. Hence I resolved to possess my soul in patience 

uring the few hours I spent in bed before the dawn I | had returned for good, for if she had intended to go back | and spend a quiet evening at home with my wife and her 
lay thinking. The problem was pitty ssexp heats the | to her aunt’s sho would not have taken off her hat and | young sister, who lived with us. 
more so now that the dead man’s daughter was aleo dead. laid it aside. Curiously enough, however, I found myself, towards six 

I was convinced, as I lay there in the darkness, that And why had she done so in the dining-room, | o'clock, again seized a eudden and uncontrollable desire 
there was something very suspicious in the fact that Kirk, | of all places? Why had she not ascended to her |to return to Sussex Place in esearch of my mysterious 
who seemed to rule the household, would not allow the | own room? = And why, most of all, had she not neighbour. I felt within me a keen, irrepressible anxiety 
police to have any knowledge of what had _ occurred. summoned Antonio? to fathom the curious problem which that shabby man, who 
ndeed, my own position was somewhat unenviable, for, Was it because of fear of him? declared himself immune from trial in a criminal court, 
Taal aware that a murder had been committed, was I not Kirk and Antonio were friends. That I had detected | had placed before me. Who could he be, that, like the 
1 y bound to givo information? Was I not liable to | from the very first. The Italian was polite, urbane, | King himself, he could not be brought before a judge? 

servile, yet 1 saw that the bow was oul a shallow make- At times I found myself laughing at his chdned’ clita, 

Tho mystery surrounding Kershaw Kirk had increased | believe. Alone together, the pair would, no doubt, stand | mente, and regarding them as those of a lunatic; but a 
rather than diminished in that final quarter of an hour I | upon an equal footing. others I was bound to admit that his seriousness showed 
had spent with him as he had sat staring straight into the The reason she had returned home was mysterious him to be in deadly earnest. 
fire, uttering scarce a word. enough, yet the greater problem was the reason why she | _ Well, to cut a long Tt short, at eight o'clock I took 

What been told him over the telephone had caused | also had been etruck down and the same corrosive liquid | Dick Drake and managed to creep over in the fog to 
an entire ein his manner. Previously he had been | flung into her fair countenance, Hageats Park on one of the small care. 
dictatorial and defiant. He was now cringing, crushed, I could not think that Kirk was responsible for this he door was opened, as before, by Antonio, who 
terror-stricken. : eetond assassination, for, unless Antonio had lied, it had creepy started when he recognised me. 

The grim scenes I had witnessed surged through my | been committed at the very hour when I had been seated Yes, Mr. Kirk was there, he admitted, and a few 
brain. The mystery of it all had seconds later he came to me in the 
gripped my senses. Carefully I hall. 
analysed each event, trying to discern He was a changed man. 
some light as to its cause and motive. His face was thinner, eallower, more 


§ CHAPTER FIVE. 
§ In which Certain Suspicions are Strengthened. 


To Mabel, my wife, I said nothing. In the ¢ircum- 


prosecution if I failed to do so? 


BY READING THIS YOU CAN TAKE UP THE THREAD OF THE STORY. 


But I was not a professional deteotivo. 
This waa the first time I had found 
myself mixed up in 1 crime by which 
human life had been lost. 

That the death of Professor Greer 
was no ordinary crime of violence I had 
quickly recognised. ‘There was some 
subtle motive both in tbe crime itself 
and in the supposed presence of the 
Professor in Edinburgh, whereas in 
reality he was already lying dead in his 
own laboratory. 

Those instructions to his daughter, 
which seemed ‘to have been written 
after his departure from King’s Cross, 
also formed an enigma in themselves. 
‘he dead man had actually sought the 
assistance of his worst enemy! 

Yet, when I weighe the cir- 
cumstances as as whole calmly and 
coolly, I saw that if the unknown 
person to whom the Professor had 


signalled on that fateful night could — 


be found a very great point would be 
gained towards the solution of the 
problem. 

Tho drawing up and down of the 


Professor Greer has devoted the whole of his life to scientific research. 
He lives at Regent's Park, and_on_ being called to Edinburgh by telegram, promises 
to be back within three days. He leaves King’s Crosa for Scotland, an the fol!owing 
morning a note is found addressed to his daughter, saying he will be away for some months on 
business. Kershaw Kirk's suspicicns are aronsed. He has the professor’s laboratory door burst 
open, and finds there the professor's body stabbed to the heart. 

Ethelwynn, the profes:or’a motherless daughter. She is, at the moment of the 
seyienus crime asleep in an armchair in the Red Room. This room forms an ante-room to the 
laboratory. Consequently, sh» is within a yard and a half of the only entrance to her father's 
death chamber. Tho same dty as hor father’s body is found, she is also discovered murdered, but 
how, it is impossible to say, there being no wound of any kind. A fearful disfigurement of her face, 
the same asin the case of tho professor, points to the two crimes having been committed by one 
and the same person. 

Kershaw Hirk, o mysterious man. He is Mr. Holford’s neighbour, and makes his 
acquaintance by asking to see, and study, a motor-car tyre of which Holford is the London agent. 
He takes Mr. Holford into his confidence, and, after binding him to secrecy, tells him the details of 
the professor's death and astounds him with the startling news that he himself is svspected of the 
murder, and, for reasons he cannot explain, it is impossible for him to prove an alibi. Together 
they pay a visit to the scone of the crime, only to learn of the death of Ethelwynn. 


Mr. Holford, the man who tells the story. He is in the motor trido. After his 
interview with Kershaw Kirk, and a visit to tho house in Regent’s Park, he promises to help Kirk 
to unravel the mystery surrounding the deaths of the professor and his daughter. 

Antonio, an elderly Italian, who, prior to the professor’s death, had been in his service 
for nearly twenty years as valet and manservant. 


UOT eeeaa@™——oor eveoOOOOENY 


haggard, and the lines about his mouth 
deeper and more marked; yet he 

ted mo affably, with many apologice 
‘or not keeping his appointment. 

“T was here, very busy,” he explained. 
“T rang you twice on the ‘phone, but 
each time you were en 

“Well,” I asked, going straight to the 
point, “ what have you discovered? ” 

“ Very little,” hesaid. “I’ve searched 
all day for finger-prints, but up to the 
Verett _4 ae none, save those of 

ntonio, Ethelwynn, and members 
the household.” a 

“You do not suspect any of the 
servants?” I whispered, full of 
suspicion of the crafty-looking Italian. 

“Of course not, my dear sir. What 
motive could they have in killing such 
an excellent, easy-going master as the 
Professor ?” 

* Revenge for some fancied grievance,” 
I suggested. 

But he only laughed my theory to 
wr followed ta 

I follow im upstairs, through th 
red boudoir to the laboratory, eee 


drawing-room blind was, no doubt, in order to inform with my mysterious neighbour only a few doors away | the fog had penetrated, and there watched him making 


some person waiting without of his journey north. Was | from my own house. 


his test for recent finger-prints. His examination was bot 


that person who received the signal afterwards the So, as you may readily imagine, I was still sorely | careful and methodical. He drew a pair of old 
ae . troubled when at last the maid brought me my hot water | gloves over his hands, and, taking on ong ‘after bie 


assassin? 


Yet the fact that the crime wae committed behind | and I rose to dress. 
locked doors, that both the victim and the assassin had to 


; of the bottles and glass apparatus, he li 
I quite saw now that the reason why Kirk had called | with some finely powdered chalk "of an hoon on 


pass within a few feet of where Miss Ethelwynn was to inspect the new Eckhardt tyre was merely in order to | afterwards dusting it off. 


seated, and that into the unfortunate Professor's face | make ny arenes Yet it was certainly curious that 


some terribly corrosive fluid 
problem which held me mystified. 


s8. 

: Mentally I drew a plan (reproduced on next pene) of ‘After breakfast I went, as usual, to the garage, but my 
the arrangement of the room on the firs 

in Sussex Place, which will show at a g 
was the mystery of the Professor's death, even apart from 
the other facts of hie signals and his journey ; 
pose 


Kirk, this dealer in secrets, admitted] 
of the family. Greer trusted him. 


had fled for assistance at the first suepicion of anything | my habit. 


being wrong. 


had been dashed, formed a he shou 


t floor of 
lance how complete 


for the same purpo 


e house | mind was still full of the events of the previous night. 


north. finger-marke left by the assassin. Eleven o'clock struck, 


His non-arrival confirmed my suspicions. What, I T remark. 


the finger-tips, 


On one or two of the bottles prints @ 
have prodicted the visite of the two other men | revealed, and each of these he i a 
beneath the light, rejecting them one after the other. 
To me, unacquainted as I was with the various lines of 
Kirk had arranged to call for me at eleven and return | mysterious nei hbo pe or ae bee ego 
ighbour of mine a t i 
to Sussex Place, where he intended to search for any a utmost ease, as he would a ton oe ee 
; kK, | its corner, in the same ition in whi 
as a friend | but he did not arrive. In patience I waited until | it on the previous night, lay the hates Gere oe the 
'o him Ethelwynn | one, and then returned home to luncheon, a8 was Ere eeite, covnel ae just as he had expired. But Kershaw 
f * irk wor on, 


less of its presence. 


to him that he was a careful and painstaking 


Therefore would it not have been easier for him than for wondered, could have been the purport of that mysterious | detective, whereupon he etraightened his back, and, look- 


anyone else to enter the house in secret 6 
who had stolen from him that mysterious secret? phone just before we had parted? 


and kill the man | message in German that he had listened to on the tele- | ing me in the face, said : 
“Please don’t run away with the idea that I'm a 


Yes, try how I would, I was unable to rid myeelf of At two o'clock I called at his house and rang the door- | detective, Mr. Holford. I am not. I have no connection 


the grave conviction that my new acquaintance was 
cognisant of more than he had teld me. 
ally a reserved man, it was true; yet there was an air of 
cosmopolitanism about him which spoke mutely of the | stout, round-faced, dare-devi 


adventurer. 


His refusal to allow a doctor to seo the Professor's | exceoding the speed limit, I worked 


Stor 


He was natur- | were out. 


at Brooklands, and was everlastingly being fined for 


bell. There was no response. Both Kirk and his sister | whatever with the police, whom, I may tell yon, I hold in 

. ; contempt. There’s far too much red-tape at Scotland 

So I returned to the garage, and with Dick Drake, my | Yard, which binde the men hand and foot and prevents 
driver, who held two records | them doing any real good work. 

“Look at the serious crimes committed in London during 

upon the | the past throe years to the perpetrators of which the 


jokesfamine in Fleet Street. THE COMET has ‘cornered’ all the best jokes.” 
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police have no clue! The whole police system in London 
is wrong. ‘Lhere’s too much observation upon the d of 
motor-cars and too little latitude allowed the police for 
inquiry into criminal cases.” 
Then you are not a ar officer?" I aeked, for 

within the last few hours I had become suspicious that 
such was the fact. . 

“No, I am not. The reason I am ing into the 
death of Professor Greer ia because, for the of my 
own reputation, and in order to clear myself of any 
stigma upon me, I must ascertain the truth.’ 

“And re el that reason?” I queried. 


“ Because, had the unfortunate man epoken, certain com- 
beep very serious complications, involving huge 
es, would have accrued. there was only one way 
—to kill Greer! But the manner in which this was 
accomplished is stil] an abeolute enigma.” 
“Has it not struck you that the tel 
Peaborge may have been dispatched by 
asked. 


ue he was vacertain, He ted as ve he éaid, formed 

no theory as to that portion of the lem. 

“Where is the wefortgndts girl?” I asked, for I had 

noticed that she was not in the dining-room. a 
He looked at me quickly, with a strange expreseion 1D 


his peculiar eyes. 

“ Eno's still here, of course,” he declared. “That 
second phase of the mystery is as complicated as the first 
haps even more 60. e with me a moment.” 
followed him through the boudoir and into the stady, 
where, opening a long cupboard in the wall, a small iron 
safe was rev , the door of which opened at his touch. 

“Here,” he explained, ‘‘the Professor kept the valuable 
notes upon the results of his experiments. The safe was 
closed when I first called, but this morning I found it 
open, and the contents gone ! * 

“Then the person who killed Professor Greer was not 
the thief!" I remarked. : 

“Unless he returned here afterwards,” was Kirk's reply, 
with his cyee fixed upon mine. : 

Then he glanced at his watch, and without a word 
turned upon his hee] and passed Gut of the room. 


CHAPTER SIX. 
In which there is a Further Mystery. 


I stoop awaiting his return for a few moments, ahd then 
followed him out n the landing, where my feet fell 
noiselessly upon t. thick Turkey carpet. Almost 
opposite, across the open staircase, 1 could see into the 
large drawing-room, and there, to my amazement, I saw 
Kirk raising and lowering ono of the blinds. 

He was making the same signa! to someone outside in 
the park as that made by the Professor before his death! 

I slipped back to the study, much puzzled, but in a tew 
moments ho returned, smiling and affable. 

What signal had he made—and to whom? It was foggy 
outeide, therefore the watcher must have been in the close 
vicinity. 

Antonio appeared at the door, ‘whersnpeas Kirk gave the 
manservant certain instructions regarding the payment 
and discharge of the servants. Apparently one of them 
had returned and asked for her wages in lieu of notice. 

“Be liberal with them,” urged my companion. “We 
don’t want any grumbling. There is no suspicion as yet, 
and liberality will disarm it.” 

“Very well, signore,” replicd the man, “I will pay 
them siland get rid of them as soon as possible.” 

“Yes, at once,” Kirk snapped, and the man went down 
the staira. 

“Well,” I asked after he was out of hearing, “what 
do you intend doing now?” 

“| never. set out any line of action. In such a case as 
this any such method is folly,” he replied. 

“But at least you will do sone e with the bodies of 
the victims? They must be buried,” I exclaimed, for the 
gruesomenees of it ail was now preying upon me. This 
was the first time that I had ever been implicated in a 
murder mystery—and such a mystery / 

“The disposal of the bodies is own affair, Mr. 
Holford,” he said quietly. “Leave that tome. As far as 
the world knows, Professor Greer and his daughter are 
es visiting.” 

“But Lady Mellor! Is she not anxious regarding her 
nieco’s whereabouts? ” 

“Lady Mellor is on the Riviera. Her houso in Upper 
Brook Street was in charge of servants, therefore she is 
unaware that anything extraordinary has transpired.” 

“Your only confidant is Antonio?” 

“And your own self,” he added. “But have I not 
already impressed upon you, my dear friend, the absolute 
necessity of secrecy in this affair?” 

“You have given me no actual reason,”’ I demurred. 

“Because certain circumstances bind me to secrecy,” 
was his reply. ‘From what I have already told you I 
rata A i have gathered that I am no ordinary 
indivi . Iam vested by a high authority with a power 
which other men do not poseess, and in this case I am 
compelled to exercise it.” 

Tle saw the look of disbelief upon my countenance. 

“Ah,” he laughed, “I seo you doubt me! Well, I am 
not surprised ; I should do so were I in your place. But, 
believe me or not, Mr. Holford, you will lose nothing by 
assisting me in this affair and performing a eecret servico 
for the high authority who must be nameless, but whose 
érusted agent I am—even thongh the onus of this strange 
tragedy may bo cast upon me.” 

“The whole affair ie a mystery,” I remarked—“an 
inecrutalle mystery.” 

“Yes,” bo sighed, “one that has been rendered a 


am eent from 
e assassin?’ I 


The stars are vapour, the 
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hundredfold more inscrutable by a discovery made to-day— 
the discovery which prevented me calling upon you at 
eleven o'clock. But remain patient, trust in me, asaist me 
when I desire assietance, and it will, I promise, be well 
worth your while.” . 
For ‘a moment I was silent. Then, a trifle annoyed, I 
answered : : 
ession of motor engineer pays me 
prefer, with your permission, to 


“After giving 


assassin?” 


the 
be left to the ice.” 

r on 
solve, and by the 


pope of patience and watchfulness wo shall, I hope, be 


carry us far afield; I have a keen 
prese will, Therefore if I am 6 

abeent do’ not trouble on my account. My_ silence 
mean that I am watchful and active. When I om abroad 
I make a point of receiving no letters, therefore do not 
write. I always communicate with my friends through 
the advertisement columns of the Truzs. To you I shall 
be ‘ Silence.’ 

“Take the paper daily and watch for any matage I may 
send you. You have a car outside, I suppose. wonder 
abate you would take me to Tottenham Court Road? 
he asked. 

Thereupon we went below, and after a whispered conver- 
sation with Antonio, who was waiting in one of the back 
rooms, he mounted into the car, and Dick drove us very 
slowly ing the fog halfway down Tottenham Court 
Road, where Kirk alighted. 

“Shall I wait for you?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied ; “I really don’t know how long I shall 
be. Besides, I shall not return to Bedford Park to-night. 


y 
mtiment that they 
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Plan of the ngements of the rooms on the first floor at 
States Place, where the Professor was done to death. 


It’s very kind of you, but I won't trouble you further. 
Good-night, Mr. ‘Holford! Perhaps 1 eee you 
to-morrow. If not, then recollect to keep an eye upon the 
Times for a message from ‘Silence.’ ’’ 

And he shook my hand, descended, and went forward 
into the yellow fog. 

My curiosity was aroused ; therefore in an instant I had 
resolved to follow him and ascertain whither he wen}. 

In the direction he had taken towards Oxford Street, 
T started off, but before me the lights blurred in the 
misty obscurity. Foot-passengere on the pavement 
loomed up in the uncertain as and melted again, and 
as I hurried on I discerned figures before me with 
difficulty. Where the shop-fronts were lit were 
of red mist, but where they were closed it was almost 
complete darkness, for in that neighbourhood the fog was 
thicker than further westward, and Dick had had cen- 
siderable trouble in finding his way there at a snail's pace. 

In my haste I collided with several persons comi 
my way, apologising and going forward again until { 
camo to a corner where a shop was well-lit. Of a sudden 
I distinguished the man I was following; he had halted 
in conversation with tho shop-keeper, who was pointing 
up the side street. 

In the fog, Kirk was evidently out of his bearings. 

I drew back, so as ta escape observation, but I 
watched him plunge into tho darkness of the side street, 
and I was soon at hig heels. It was a squalid neigh- 
hourhood into which we had entered. I had n throu 
it before, but was not certain of which strect it meee 
be down which we were going. 

Guided by his footsteps I went on behind him. Fortn- 
nately my tread was soft, owing to the rubber heels I 
wore. t the crossing I listened, at firet uncertain 
whether he had turned to the right or left, or gone 
straight on. 

Anais the footsteps sounded out of the obscurity, 
which now caused my eyes to smart, and I knew that he 
had gono straight forward, so on I went. 

At the next corner I was nearer him, near enough to 
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pap bid eS 
‘ound in decayed districts o Londen, 
looki I recognised 


stepped off the kerb into the roadway. 
@ passed by within a few yards of Lag yet entirely 


unconscious of ximity. wepassed, as 
ving satii himself that he had not ye 
goal In London 


fog, one honse is very 
specelty in a eide street. In tho 
distance I saw a red glimmer—the t of a surgery. 

Two dark, evil-looking men larch: st me, and then 
a woman half-dranken and reeling. For a few secons 
I lost his foo , but again teached my eara. ‘The 
sound was a different one. He had ascended one of th» 
flights of steps! 

I hurried forward,* but as I did so I heard a docr 
close sharply. He had entered one of those dark houses, 
but which of four or five I was, unfortunately, atterly 
at a loss to decide, ; 

The exterior of each I examined_carefully, taking no!a 
of their number. In two of them yellow gae-jets were 
burning over the grimy fanlights, throwing out a faint 
light into the pall of the fog, while in one a light wis 
burn in the front room of the ground Jaa 

All were let in squalid ‘apartments, for there seemed a 
general frowsiness about that undesirable neighbourhood. 
where the part of the inhabitants were foreigners 
of the working class. Each house, with its raflings ani 
deep area, but little to distinguish it from its neigh. 
bours, all were dirty, neglected, and forbidding in (hit 
darkness and gloom. 

I stood in chagrin at having thus fost sight of my 
mysterious friend, and could only wait for his exit. Tw.) 
of the houses were within the zone of the weak light 
thrown by the street-lamp; the other three were in 
obscurity. 

% ie at of Chem —shicht one I bnew a Kik 

lad kept an_ appoin arranged, per » by that 
signal which he had made by the raising and lowering of 
the blind. 

My position was most tantalising, yet I felt that if 
I remained there on watch I should most certainly scr 
him come out, and then at least know the number of 
the one he had visited. 

Midnight rang out from a church clock somewhere, but 
there had been no sign of him. 

Dck must, I knew, have grown tired of waiting. and, 
thinking me lost in the fog, would slowly crcep home- 
ward. ever-watchfu] vigil I was keeping in that 
terrible atmosphere fagged me. I became numbed with 
cold, and very hungry. 

Yet I dare not leave-the spot ‘est Kirk should core 
forth, so I stood leaning against the railings in paticn.., 
full of wonder and apprehension, 

More than once I feared that the “dealer in secrets’ 
might notice me from within if he chanced to look «:!. 
Hence from time to time I changed my position. 

My impression was that he had entered with a lutch- 
key, for scarce had he reached the top of the steps when 
he was inside, with the door closed behind him; cither 
that, or elee someone was waiting there to admit him. 

Another hour had nearly passed, when suddenly I was 
startled by a loud scream—a woman's piercing scream-—- 
which appeared to come from the first of the hou-0s 
which lay in the darkness. 

Twice was that cry repeated, and I sped to the house 
whence it emanated. The place was in complete dark- 
ness. No light shone from any window of the gloomy, 
dismal house. 

A third time was the shriek repeated, coming from the 
room behind the railing on a level with the door. As 
I stood upon the pavement I was only a few feet from 
the window. . 

“Help! Help! For God's sake, help! You brutc! I 
thought I had escaped you. No! Ah! Don't! I beg 
—I as you! Ah!” — a refined voice, the 
voice of a young woman. An en, in despairing tones 
that grew dsinter with every syllable, I heard ihe wane 
lor drawn out. “Ah! You—you’ve—killed—me! 
Killed me!—just as you killed my—dear—father! "’ 

I stood listening to that dying appeal, bewildered, 
utterly staggered. 
~What could I think? Place yourself in my position 
and ask yourself what you, in those circumstances, would 
have thought? 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
In which Another Person Becomes Inquisitive. 
ARRARAARARRRRR I eu es e=S4 YY” 


I was uncertain what to do. Was it best to ascenl 
the steps, knock boldly at the door, and inquire tl» 
reason of that frantic appeal? Or should I remain 
silent and watch? 

If Kirk had caused the Professor's death, then why 
had he enlisted my aid? But was I not a compl») 
novice in the detection of crime, and might not all his 
protestations of friendship be a mere blind, a clever ru 
to cover the truth? 

I stood on the pavement, my ears strained to catch : 1y 
sound within. But all was silent again. 

Those final words of the woman's desperate appeal fo: 
help rang in ears: ‘* You've killed me, just as y°4 
killed my dna psaar! i 

The woman who had shricked could surely hare nv 


moon fe dust, But THE COMET is all “Grit,” and buy it you must! 
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ee 


in Sussex Place, for alas! 


vnnection with the traged 
oa 4 I had, with my own eyes, 


FEthelwynn Greer was dead. 
seen her stiff and stark. . ms 

Then what did it all mean? Wae this an additional 
phase of the already inscrutable problem ? 

1 d at the window, where no light escaped through 
tho lowered venetian blinds. The very darkness struck 
me as strange, for either there were closed shutters upon 
tho blinds, or some heavy curtains had been drawn care- 
iully across to exclude any ray of light from:being seen 
without. In the neighbourhood wherein I was, I 
recollected there were many mysterious houses—secret 
clubs where waiters and foreigners of the lower class 
danced, drank, and played faro, and were often raided by 
the police. Those’streets bore a very bad reputation. 

‘After all, I was not exactly gertain that the house 
whence emanated the shrieks was the actual house into 
which Kirk had entered. Hence I was both undecided and 
bewildered. For that reason I waited, my eyes glued 
upon the dark door and house-front. . ; 

Suddenly, above the fanlight, I saw the flickering light 
of a candle carried down the hall, and a moment later the 
door opened. In fear of recognition I yg back into the 
ro y where, at tha€ distance, the fog obscured me. 

pe A descended the steps, and, turning to the left, 
went in the direction whence I had coms. I followed 
slealthily for some distance until I at last made out the 
figure in the weak light of a street-lamp. 

Tt was not Kirk, only a forbidding-looking old woman 
in faded bonnet and shawl—a typical gin-drinking hag of a 
type one may see in hundreds in that neighbourhood. I 
had followed her down into Cleveland Street, where she 
turned to the left, when it suddenly occurred to me that, 
in my abeence, Kirk might make his exit. Therefore I 
rather foolishly abandoned pursuit, and retraced my eteps. 

my in, my utter disgust with myself when, 
on returning, I failed to recognise from which house the 
woman had come! In that Fesgling Dell of fog, which 

w thicker and more impenetrable every moment, I 
csitated to decide which of three or four houses was the 
place whence the woman's cries had emanated. . 

That hesitation was fatal to my success. In my excite- 
ment I had taken no notice of the number upon the door, 
and now I paced backwards and forwards before the 
railings of four houses, all almost exactly similar, all in 
darkness, all equally dingy and mysterious. Which of 
those houses held Kershaw Kirk I knew not, neither could 
I decide from which of the four had come those despairing 
cries, 

I had been a foci, a very great fool, for not going bold] 
to the door and demanding an explanation, even thoug 
I might have received a rough. handling alone and un- 
armed as I was. So I returged to the street anip and 
tried to recognise the house from the point where I had 
stood when the first cry had fallen upon my ears. But 
alas! again I could not decide. 

My impulse to follow the woman had been my undoing, 
for I somehow felt a strong conviction that Kirk had 
escaped during my absence in Cleveland Street, for thou 
I waited in that dense and choking blackness beneath the 
red lamp of a eurgery at the further corner for still 
another fons, he came not. 

Therefore I was compelled very reluctantly to grope my 
way back into the Tottenham urt Road, where at last 
I found a hansom, and with a man leading the horse I fell 
asleep as we went westward, so farged and exhausted was 
I by that long and unpleasant vigil. 

The wife of a motorist like myself is used to her 
husband's late hours, therefore I had little difficulty in 
excusing myself to Mabel, yet when I retired to no 
sleep came to my eyes. 

‘That woman’s shrill, despairing cry rang ever in my 
ears, Those words of hers were so mysterious, 80 ominous. 

“You've killed me, just as you killed my dear father/" 

Should I go to the polico in the morning and make a 
clean breast of the whole affair? 

At dawn I found the fog had lifted, therefore, after 
looking in at the garage, I called upon Kirk, resolved to 

tend ignorance of his visit to the house off the 
Potienkenn Court Road. But again I wae disappointed, 
for he had been absent all night. His sister was ignorant 
of his whereabouts, but as she éxplained, his movements 
were ever erratic. 

This caused me to make another visit to the house, 
which, in the light of day, I found to be in Foley Street, 
an even more equalid neighbourhood than I had believed. . 

At the corner of Cleveland Street was the laundry, the 
windows of which were painted grey so that the passer-by 
could not peer within. The street seemed to be the play- 
ground of numberless dirty children, while the houses, all 
7 meet were let in tenements, were smoke-grimed and 

isntal, 

_ At ome of the windows the cheap lace curtains hung 
limp and yellow, and at otherg the windows had been 
white-washed to prevent people looking in. The neigh- 
bourhood was one that had sadly decsyeds for even the 
public-house halfway up the street was closed and to let. 

I stood outside the surgery halfway up the street in 
order to take my bearings, and quickly discovered the 
threo or four houses, from one of which had come that 
cry in the night. 

et which house it was, I knew not. Therefore what 
could I do? To remain there might attract Kirk's atten- 
tion if he were within. Hence I was afraid to loiter, so 
I passed on into Langham Street, and thus out into Port- 
land Place. 

I had become obsessed by the mystery of it all. I 
returned to Chiswick, and tried to give my mind to the 
details of my business, but all without avail. I eaw that 
Pelham, my manager, was surprised at my apparent 
absent-mindedness. I knew it was incumbent upon me 
to go to the police-station, which was only a few hundred 
yards from me on the opposite side of the road, and tell 
the inspector on duty the whole story. Yet somehow the 
affair, with all its mysterious features, had fascinated 
me, and Kershaw Kirk most of all. The information was 
Mite, and it was for me to solve this remarkable enigma. 

Kirk's absence from home, and his failure to communi- 


cate with me, showed that either he mistrusted me, or 


that he was purposely misleading me for the attainment of 
his own ends. 


He had sought my friendship and assistance, and yet 


next day he had abandoned me in doubt and ignorance. 


I managed to get through the day at the garage, and 
eagerly bought the evening-paper, anxious to see whether 
the tragedy had become public property; but as yet it was 
suppose my manner 


unknown. 1 dined at home, and I 
wae 80 preoccupied that Mabel, m 

“What's the matter, Harry 
worried !"’ 


“Oh! I don't know, dear,” I replied, trying to laugh. 


wife, asked: 


“T’ve had a lot of things to do at the office to-day,” I 


added in excuse; “I’ve got to go back this evening.” 
Mabe] pouted, and I knew the reason. 


through Clarence Gate to Sussex Place. 


It had just struck nine when I halted at the Professor's 
door, but I drew back suddenly when I saw a tall, 
ung man in hard felt hat 


well-dressed, clean-shaven yo 
and overcoat, standing in the doorway. 


He had rung, and wae evidently awaiting an answer 


to his summons. 
The place was, I noticed, in darkness, 
evidently omitted to switch on the light in the hall. 


What could that young man want at the house of 


death? 


Unfortunately, I had not been quick enough for, as I 


halted, he turned upon me, realising that to call there 
was my intention. 3 
_“Thig is strange! ’’ he remarked to me, “ I’ve been 
ringing here nearly half an hour, and can get-.no reply. 
Yet when I passed the front of the house there was a 
light in the small drawing-room. I've never before known 
the place to be left; there are always servants here, even 
if the Professor and Ethelwynn are absent.” 

Tt occurred to me that 
within, and that he might be an unwelcome visitor. 
recollected Kirk’s strict injunctions to the faithful Italian. 

“ Antonio may be out,”’ I suggested, 
‘But the maids would surely be at home,” he argued, 


‘I wonder if thieves are inside? I somehow suspect it,” 


he whispered. 
“ Why? ” 


“ Because I distinctly heard a movement in the hall about 
round to 


ten minutes ago,’’ he answered. “ Will you 

the front and see if there are lights in an 

while I remain here? You'll soon see the 

with the long columns at the drawing-room windows.” 
I consented, and was quickly round at the front. 


of the rooms, 


But the whole place was in total darkness. Not a light 


showed anywhere. 


I returned, and suggested that in passing, he might 
There were lights in the windows 


have been mistaken. 
of the adjoining house. 


‘““No,"? declared the young man who, by his speech, I 


recognised was well-educated, “I made no mistake. 
There’s some mystery here. I wired from Paris to Ethel- 
wynn this morning making an appointment this evening. 
It's curious that she’s out. 

* You are a friend of the family, I suppose?” I asked, 
eager to know who the young fellow was. 

“ Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ and you?” 
‘«T am also,” was my answer. 
make? 
added. 

“‘ But where is Antonio and all the other servants!” he 


3 What other reply could I 
‘*T believe the Professor is up in Scotland.” I 


argued, 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ their master being absent, they may 
all be out, spending the evening, servants have a habit of 
doing 60 in the absence of their masters.” 

“Then how do you account for the movement I have 
heard inside? '’ he asked. ‘‘ No; if the servants are out, 
then the thieves are within. Will you stay here to bar 
their exit, while I go out and find a coustablef big 

Mention of the police caused me to wince. This young 
man was in ignorance of what had really occurred. 

“T should remain patient a little while if T were you,” 
I said. ‘‘ Antonio may return at any moment; he surely 
cannot have gone far.’ 

“On the contrary, I think he has.” 

“Why?” 

“ Well, curiously enough, this afternoon when I alighted 
from the Paris express and was passing through the buffet 
at Calais, I caught sight of a man who strangely resembled 
him. He turned his head and hurried away. At the 
moment I failed to recollect who the man was, and not 
until half an hour later, when the boat was already on 
its way across to Dover, did I recollect that he was very 
like the Professor's faithful Antonio.” 

I held my breath. 


CHAPTER EIGHT. 
In which Affairs Take a Fresh Turn. 


Here was the whole affair in danger of being exposed 
to the police and public by this young man’s encounter 
with the Professor's servant! If tt were exposed, then I 
should be compelled to give some account of myself. It 
would certainly be difficult to convince the police that I 
had no knowledge of the Professor's death. 

“Well,” I remarked, ‘“‘ that Antonio should be leaving 
Calais seems somewhat curious, but perhaps it may have 
only been somebody resembling him.” 

"Of course, I’m not quite gure,’’ the young man replied; 
“but is it not curious that Ethelwynn and the servants 
are all out? The Professor ig always 20 very careful of 
his experiments and the contents of his laboratory, that 
the house is never left untenanted.”’ 

“T've called quite by chance and upon business,’’ I 
explained. ‘I'm a motor-car engineer, end I live in 
Chiswick. My name is Holford.” 


You seem unusually 


I had promised 
to run her and her sister over to Teddington to seo some 
friends with whom we had promised to spend the evening. 

But I was in no mood for visiting friends. I went along 
to Kirk’s house, and finding him still absent, took the 
train from Hammersmith to Baker Street, and walked 


Antonio had 


tonio had detected him from 


ouse—the first 


**Mine’s Langton—Leonard Langton,” he answered, 
Then, after a gecond’s hesitation he added, “ Ethelwyno is 
to become my wife. That's why I'm surprised that she 
hasn't kept appointment I made.’ ; . 

I was silent. What if I told him of the girl's mysterious 
death? What would he say! How would he act! 

He seemed : smart, active, well set up mk quick, 
energetic, with a ir of merry grey eyes and a goo 
natured smile. Totteed, I took 4 him from the firet. Yet 
how dare I divulge a word of what I knew? 

“The only thing is to wait,” I suggested. 

“ But if the Professor is in Scotland, as you say, why 
have you called this evening?” he asked with some little 
suspicion, I thought.@ 

For the moment I wag nonplussed. 

“T wondered whether he had returned,” was my rather 
oka reply, ‘I simply called on the off-chance of sceing 

im ” 


“* Was your business of a pressing nature?" he asked, 
still wondering, I think, whether I might not have sume 
connection with thieves who might be within. Perhaps he 
now suspected me of being an accomplice, set to watch 
outside. My hesitation when he suggested calling the 
police had no doubt aroused his suspicion. Besides, I 
suppose my agitation had caused him some surprise, for 
I wag in deadly fear lest the police should be called, and 
should enter there. 

The dead girl’s lover was a man of stonyiy marked 
character, that I could see. When once he learned the 
truth I should surely be suspected of having secret 
knowledge of the crime! 

““ Well?’ he asked as we still stood before the closed 
door, ‘‘ what shall we do? ” 

“Wait,” I again suggested, “the Professor is evidently 
still away. He may have sent Antonio across to the 
Continent upon some business.” 

“Tf ao, then there are undoubtedly thieves within. Since 
I’ve been waiting here the light in the small drawing-room 
overlooking the Park has been extinguished—put out, no 
doubt, immediately I rang. No,” he went om, “we must 
ce police. ill you go and get a constable—or shall 


“You go,” I said, in a blank voice. ‘* I—I’ll wait here.” 

I saw that the game was up. His suspicions were 
aroused, and he intended to take immediate action. 

“There's sure to be a policeman along at Clarence 
Gate,” he said; ‘I’ve often noticed a man on point-duty 
there. But," he added, suddenly facing me and looking 
straight into my eyes, for the street-lamp shone brightly 
ee the spot where wo were standing, “tell me, Mr. 

olford, have you told me the actual truth?” 
“The truth! "’ I echoed. ‘‘ Why, of course I have! 
Here is my card,” and J gave him one from my cigarette- 
case wherein I always carry them. 

He read it eagerly, and in exchange gave me one of his, 
laughing as he said : 

“| feared, perhaps, that you might be in association 
with the men inside. Forgive me for suspecting you, 


won't you? ”” 
““Of course. I knew you doubted me,” I answered 
smiling. “I'll remain here until you return, though, to 


be frank, I don’t see very much cause for alarm.” 

“TI do. There’s a mystery here—one which we must 
fathom. x watch. I'L be back in a few moments.” 

And he left the steps and, turning to the left, dis- 
appeared round the corner. 

I stood outside the door, my ears strained to catch the 
slightest sound. The young man’s presence was 
indeed an unfortunate contretemps, 

In the silence, I could hear my own heart thumping. 
Of a sudden, however, I thought I could detect a sound 
of movement within. I listened attentively. Yes, I was 
not mistaken, someone was actually in the hall! What if it 
were the unknown assassin, returned to the scene of his 
crime ? 

My heart-beats quicken The dead girl’s lover had not 
been mistaken. The lights had been put out when the 
person or persons inside were disturbed by hig ring. In 
a few moments he would be there with the police, and 
the crime would be properly investigated. But what 
account could I myself give of the reason of my call? 
If I were suspected, the police might inquire into my 
movements during the past few days and gain knowledge 
of my visits there! 

My position was growing to one of great seriousness. 
Every moment increased my peril. 

Across the narrow road rose the great blank wall of a 
mews, while in the room on the first-floor above where 
showed the high, dark window stretching across nearly the 
whole frontage of the house, lay huddled, I knew, the 
body of the dead Professor. 

I was still listening, full of wonder as to who might be 
lurking in that house of death when, of a sudden, I 
heard the latch touched, and slowly and silently the big 
door opened. 


(Another long instalment of this remarkable 
mystery story next week.) 
—— ho 


“Tere are at least two things that a woman is crer 
ready to jump at,” remarked the thoughtful thinker. 
“What are they?" queried the innocent bystander, 
‘* A mouse and an offer of marriage,” answered the T.T. 
oo, 

“ Now,” said the physician, “ you will have to eat plain 
food and not stay out late at night.” 

“Yes,” replied the patient, “ that is what I have been 
thinking ever since you sent in your bill” 
eee 2 ee 


A Lab. who was being quizzed about his father’s lack of 
accomplishments, was asked : 

“What does your father know ?” 

There was no hesitation in the answer. “T don't 
believe he knows anything except his own business; but 
he knows that—and minds it!" 


Although THE COMET is not a building it has a lot of good ** Stories” in it. 
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Picked Pars. 


Castor Oil as a 


PEARSON’S. WEEKLY: 


A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Punishment. 


Two parents have complained at a school board meeting in Edinburgh that their 


children had been made to 


take castor oil in school as a punishment. 


Weighty Argument. 


Two inmates of the Londonderry Workhouse became 80 excited while mrpuing the 


question of Britain’s naval position that 


seriously injured him. 


Glain,; a suburb of Lidge, 
discovered in the neighbourhood gome twenty years ago, 


comparatively near the 
surface whole streets have 
become undermined. Many- 
buildings have subsided 
for several feet, so that 
there aro instances of 
steps leading down to 
front doors which once 
had to be ascended. 


Buffaloes not 
Extinct. 

It was believed that wild 
buffalocs were extinct in 
Canada, but photographs 
of eight have been obtained 

the North-West 
Mounted _—~Police, and 
traces of a herd of 250 have 
been seen on the Cariboo 
Mountains. 


Ashamed of her 
Wig 


Rather than disclose the 
fact that abe wore a wig, a@ 
woman whose bair acci- 
dentally caught fire at a 
friend’s house in Marseilles 
allowed her face and neck 
to be badly scorched before 
she tried to extinguish tho 
flames. 

Bann on Patriotic 
Tights. 

A Bill which was 
introduced in the Minne- 
sota State Legislature 
makes it illegal for music- 
hall performers to wear 
“tights” of the colours of 
the national flag. such a 
use being regarded as an 
insult to the “Stars and 
Stripes.” 


Stung to Health. 


The doctors at the Belle 
Vue Hospital, New York, 
having failed to cure an 
exceptionally severe caso 
of rheumatism, made use 
of a swarm of bees, which 
were allowed to sting the 
ee in various places. 

his unusual method of 
treatment has resulted in 
@ practical cure. 


Mayor in the Post 

After formally opening 
the now General Post Office 
buildings at Marlborough, 
the Mayor was dispatched 
to his residence by special 
express delivery. A Post 
Offico messenger acoom- 
panied his worship home, 
and the Mayoress sign-d 
the receipt for his safe 
delivery. 


Rules for Husbands. 

A German ntleman 
has composed Ten Rules 
for Husbands. These rules 
advocate the desirability 
of telling your wite, from 
time to time, that she is 
the loveliest of her «ex ; of 
not being too logical in 
controversy; of bearing in 
mind her nataral taste for 
jewels and pretty fro ‘ks; 
of being generous with 
money; of always letting 


one of them hit the other with a brick and 


Disappearing Town. 
is said to be sinking bodily into the earth. Coal was 
and the workings being 


If you've an_ idea, send _ it 


WHY FILES HAVE ONE SMOOTH EDGE. 
Have you ever thought of the reason why, 
engincer’s file, the two faces and one 
the remaining edge 


on an ordinary 
edge are rough, and 
“gafe’? or smooth? The explanation 
of this is givon in this 
pemecpe In_ the 
illustration you see & 
piece of metal, with an 
angle, the side A of 
which has already been 
filed, but B _ has 
to be operated upon 
in a similar manner. 
If the file .had no 
“ gafe,”’ or smooth 
edge, very great care 
would have to be 
taken that it did not 
touch A, for if a rough 
edge were allowed to scrape against A, that side wo' 
also be filed and put out of truth. The smooth surface, 
however, does no harm at all, and the workman can 
perform his task with much greater ease. 
— 
USED FOR CATCHING RATS. 

No doubt you have seen at the bottom of stable or barn 
doors such a row of bent nails as is shown in this illustration. 
It depicts a rather 

nin 
HH i 
A 


i 


entering a building 
through the open- 
ing between the % Yy 
door and ao floor. / y 
The nai are iff, 
placed just Uh 
sufficiently ar 
apart to allow a 
rat to squeeze its 
neck only under them, When it finds it cannot draw 
its body through it naturally attempts to withdraw 
its head, and the nails then pierce it an it is quickly put 
out of its misery. A section of the door is sketched to 
depict the mcthod of setting the nails. 
—— 

FOR THOSE WHO CARRY UMBRELLAS. 

You have no doubt put up your umbrella on a gusty, 
showery day in April, only to have it immediately blown 
inside out. Perhaps, too, 
when you have attempted 
to restore it to its original 
form, the wires have 
been bent. In this sketch 
you sce the correct way of 
turning an umbrella with- 
out doing it any damago 
whatever. Grasp the 
ferrule end of the stick in 
the right hand, and placo 
the “ gamp” behind the 
left arm as pictured. Then 
Saag give a 
sharp pull with the right 
and a push with the left 
hand, and the umbrella will resume its normal shape 
without any trouble. This method is more often 
than not adopted by the trade as it has been found to give 
such satisfactory results. » 


employed to en- 
i 


ay 


in the habit of 


GZ 
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SECTION 


Rae Picture Pars. 


Personal Pars. 


Lapy Haute, the violinist, 
Buckingham Palace the other day, 
hood. When she was a littlo girl her father bought 


It Again.” 
“ commanded” to 


and 
son, proudly exclaimed: 
room he was astounded 
lesson in her life. The 
brother’s violin that she burst out crying, 


We pay half-a-crown for each 
original picture par. accepted by us. 


. BARBED WIRE STAPLES. 

Barzep wire, though used to o very large extent by 
farmers, is recognised by them as a very form of 
fencing. In this illustration you see an ingenious little 
device which enables the 
barbed wire to be easily 
detached from the sae 
posts when necessary. he 
smaller sketch shows you the 
“holder,” which takes the 
place of the staple mostly 
used to fix the wire in place. 
As may be seen, it has severa 
spars, A, which prevent it 
leaving the post when once 
inserted. The hook, B, is 60 
made that the wire cannot 
become disengaged unless it is intended to be taken 
down. This “holder,” which is more often 
in the Colonies than in England, may be stamped out of 
a piece of sheet metal, at a very moderate cost. 


eee ee 


DEATH TO INSECTS. 

Insects, some 80 small as to be almost indistingui » 
are tho greatest pests many classes of Ligete have to put 
up with. Sitting fowls in particular r from the 
annoyance, for they have no time to take their morning 
dust bath, The poultry - 
farmer has, therefore, 
called to his aid similar 
article to the one shown 
in our picture. It is a 
hollow white china nest 
egg, perforated all over 
with small holes. At the 
large end there is & 
considerably bigger hole, 
by means of which a . 
piece of sponge or rag, soaked in a special 
pushed into the interior of the egg. L 
egg is one of her own, and does not heed _it, 
fumes of the disinfectant either kill or drive away the 
insects which so.torment her. 


-?* 


et 


CLOTHES-WRINGING BY MACHINERY. 
Coup you guess on sight what this curious-looking 
machine is? It might at first 
be taken for # patent boiler, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is 
the Hydro Extractor, or 
mechanical clothes’ wringer, 
largely used in steam laun- 
dries. It consists of a 
perforated basket into which 
the wet articles are packed. 
By means of friction gearing, 
driven by a belt attached to 
an engine, the basket is made 
to rotate at a speed of 1,000 
or 1,200 revolutions per 
minute, and centrifugal force 
has the effect of forcing the 
clothes tightly against the 
sides of the basket. Thus the 
water is squeezed from the 
articles with far less wear and 
tear on them than if they had been passed between 
rollers. 


her have the last word in a discussion; and—above all—of 


respecting your mother-in-law. 
BallePunching Extraordinary. 


Brixton man 


A young 
24 ounce ball 


punched a 
minutes the 
1901. 


The Dutch newspape 
Compiete Anarchist,” 
together with advice as to 
how to throw bombs, 


A woman 1amed Shanot was summoned 


when she was married rece 


has lately broken the British ball-punching record. He 
for fifteen hours continuously, thus surpassing by forty-three 
poe | since 


time made by John Norris at Liverpool, which had stood as a 


Hinte for Anarchists. 


r Courant has come into possession of a booklet entitled: “'The 
which contains hints on the fabrication of all sorts of on 


the precautions to be taken during manufacture, and hinte on 
Puntshment Enough. 

at eaux for understating her age 

ntly, and thus falsifying a public document. The magistrate 


remarked that the public admission of her real age was punishment enough, and 


diamissed the summons. | 


600 
of M.D. She has founded a 
she often attends to the patients herself. 


A Strenuous Veteran. 


rds. The Princess, by the way, is 
hospital 


De. Crazies W. Eusor, the retiring President of Harvard University, who hae 
declined the of United States in London on the grounds that he is too 
old, isin spite of this declaration, one of the most strenuous workers in America. 


Although he is seventy-five, he is still as active ac 
staeiiaten bis godd innit ia the fact Soe iS 
“Tecan 


teetotaler. 


prog 
who had never had a violin 


a skilled doctor, and 
for the consumptive poor in 


most men half his age, and he 


two stairs at a time,” he once said, “and a man 
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A Few Stories About Well-known 
People. 


play before the Queen ay 


fond of music ever since her chilJ- 
brother a violin, which 1t was 
One day, when her brother was out, she stole into 
its case, began to play it. 


imagining that it was his 
ress.” On entering the 


to-day she ranks as tio 
leading lady violinist in the 
world, 


“The Worst Boy 
in the Schoo!.” 

Mr. ALeERNON Cuarirs 
Swineurne, the po:t, w!o 
celebrated his seventy- 
second birthday the other 
day, tells an amusing story 
of his school days. Atth» 
end of a term, bis father 
came to feteh him home 
for the holidays, and, as 
luck would have it, father 
and son entered the came 
railway-carriage a3 the 
headmaster, Dr. Goudford. 
Mr. 6winburne, senior. 
thought this was a gcod 
opportunity of gaining 2 
report on his scn’s 
conduct, so he 3 plitely 
addressed the pedagogue. 
“and what account, sir,” 
eaid he, “ean you give me 
of my boy here?” 

Now in a largo public 
school, it is eeidom that 
the masters know all tho 
boys by sight, and Dr. 
Goodford did not 
remember young Swir- 
burne at all; but he was 
incensed at being inter- 
rupted while reading his 
newspaper, 80 ho blurte‘l 


boy, sir—that 
boy is one of the very worst 
boys in the school!” 

At the end of the 
journey, the future poct 
got a good “wigging” 
from his irate parent, and 
it was in vain that he 
Calecgpeee that the Doctor 

new nothing wh:atever 
about him. 

“Do you think,” said 
his father, “that I am 

cing to take your word 

‘ore that of your head 
master?” And the 
unfortunate boy was 
deprived of all tho usual 
pleasures and privilege: 
of the Christmas holida; :. 

A sia? Motor 

ace. 

Princess EvizaBETu 0? 
Beiorum, whose husband, 
Prince Albert, bas just 
left for a tour of the 
Congo, is one of tho most 
ardent of Royal motorists, 
and some time ayo she had 
a twenty-mile motor race 
against Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland. The Princess 
was accompanied by her 
hasband, and the Prince 
Consort rode with the 


een. 
The start was made from 
Middelburg, and both the 
lady chauffeurs 
on their cara to the 
fullest possible 
After an exciting race, 
Princess Elisabeth won by 
no lees a distance than 
possesses the degree 
Brussels, where 


who can do that is 


(9 Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this page. 
. Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor. Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.. 
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COOKING BY WIND. 
(The other day, at an electrical factory, a 
dainty luncheon was to be seen cooking in 
an electric stove, whose only fuel was the wind.—Daily 
Paper.} 
A BACHELOR lonely and ye an I, 

And I live in a third floor back, 
And all kinds of new-fangled notions I try 

To make up for the means I lack. 


My wifo possesses 8 spanksome hat 
Which, set on hor dainty head, 

Recalls a cruiser’s collision mat, 

With its gencrous breadth 


spre: 
But though the neighbours 
might jeer and scoff, 
She sank in a sudden 
swoon 
When Mrs. Pickersgill bore 
I saw in the paper a few i 


it o 
days ago By means of a big balloon. 
That food can be cooked J 
by the brecze. We boasted jewels and silver 
“ Hurrah!" was my late 


thought ; “ now no New? furniture; in the 
more need I live 

On plain bread and 
butter and 


cheese !”’ 


Two suits of armour reposed 
in state, 
But now we have lost them all. 
When the next bold aeronaut floats along 
To do as the rest have done, 
I’ll show his conduct is base and wrong 
By means of a Maxim gun. 


It blew half a gale when I 
ut out some meat 
On the window sill, laid 
in a tin, 
But I had a bad shock, as 
I rose from my seat, 
My dinner, well-cooked, 
to fetch in. 


THE BEST KISS. 
{A plaipwright complains that most women do not know 
how to kiss.—Daily Paper.] 


For, instead of the meat, the sill was quite bare ; I’ve studied the kisses of all kinds of misses 
The wind had increased while I sat. From Leeds to the 

In the garden below lay my meal, and down there banks of Hwang- 
It waa being devoured by the cat! Ho; 


The Spanis ish sefiora, 
oh, how I adore 


—_— 


AERIAL ROBBERY. 


iv : ; her— 
[Many people feel apprehensive lest aerial raide may Po 
rob us of ear things.—Daily Paper.] “a Fear Dia 
I HEARD 8 voice in the dead of night, Bo 
A whizz and a whirr of wings ; The French 


madem’selle has a 


I woke in a terrible, horrible fright, 
kiss that is—well, 


Saying horrible, terrible things. 

1 threw on a sock and a pair of pants, 
And there, at the window pane, 
Saw Robinson sneaking my cabbages 

By means of an aeroplane. 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Tho girl from the States is all right when she mates, 


But when kissing her look out for squalls ; 
But we'll now raise a toast to the kiss I like most— 
It’s the kiss of the billiard balls. 
econ 


THE COMING OF MRS. CATT. 

{ Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of New York, President 
of the International Suffrage Alliance, has come to London 
to arrange a Suffrage Congress to take place at the end of 
April.—Daily Paper.] 

Ta-Ba on the turbulent trumpet, 
And roll the reverberant drum, 

For whether we like it or lump it, 
The Suffragist Congress must come, 

And girls of the country of Chaucer 
Will toast, ’mid the poppings of cork, 

Mrs. Catt, who is bringing 

her saucer 

From nobby New York. 


With flushing and radiant 
features, 
With hideous, horrible 
lan 
These Esea Chrystabellicose 
creatures 
Will 


lot the subjection 
of Man ; 
The jewels he gave—be it 
noted— 
They'll tear from each 
beautiful throat 
And pawn, that the cash be devoted 
To getting tho vote. 


Yet though volumes of cheering and hisses 
For that or the other or this 

Proceed from each pompous old Mrs. 
Or young fncrontioant Miss, 

We'll'sec, though they scrape with their banner 
The heavens, or merely the ground, 

The world in its usual manner 
Go twiddling round ! 
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By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
dressed like a Chinyman, and lives on cannct meat and 


dog-biscuits for nao guid at a’.” 

“ But he found the Sooth Pole,” persisted Sandy. 

‘An’ what was the guid o’ that since he couldna’ 
bring it awa’ with him?” asked McTosh petulantly. 
“Tm tellin’ ye, Sandy Macphairson, there’s things in 
nature that’s nae meant for us to ken, and the Sooth Pole 
is ono of them. There's nae kennin’ what 4 ignorant 
body might do if he got up tae the Pole and began 
experimepting wi’ it. He might stop the world frae goin’ 
round, an’ then where should we be? As it is, I wouldna’ 
like to say that a guid deal o’ mischeef hasna’ been caused 
by this daft ig cee pee D'ye mind the fact that we've 
had a terrible haird winter?” 

“I never saw sae muckle snae in Aberrdeen in a’ my 
life, as we've had doon this year,” said Sandy. 

« Vurra wecl, then,” continued McTosh ; “ leesten tae 
me an’ I'll tell ye why. This Meester Shackleton has 
been gaun round the Sooth Pole meltin’ the snaw in those 
pairts to mako a roadway for himsel’ and his friends. 
The puir body’s been disturbin’ the balance o’ nature and 
didn't know it. ’Tis intended by Providence that there 
should be asairtain amount o’ snae in the warrld all the time. 

“Most of it is kept at the Norrth and Sooth Poles 
as a matter of convenience, where it will interfero as 
little as possible with the human race. Now, if o body 
goes and melts the snaw away from the Sooth Pole you 
can seo for yersel’ that a place has got to be found for it 
somewhere. So it came over and settled on Aberrdeen 
instead. I've got to thank this Meester Shackleton for 
the fact that ma chilblains ha’ been worse this year than 
they’ve been for twenty years, and I’m no forgetting the 
fact. If he comes to Aberrdeen I shall tell him 80.” 

“Tm tellt that they all had to pit oop wi’ a lot o’ 
hairdship,” said Sandy, by way of excusing the explorer’s 


shortco 
said McTosh, “’tis a’ in the day's 


ite the McTosh. 
“And why for no?” queried 

McTosh. ‘T'was never lost. 
Yon Sooth Pole bas been standin’ there since the creation 
for any puir body to pick up that had a mind to 


“«oTig a pole sticking oot o’ the watter, I’m tellt,” 
continued Sandy ; “ but I’m thinkin’ ’tis nae an ordinairy 
pole like——” : 

“Hand yer whist, mon!” interrupted McTosh, with 
a contemptuous snort, “ and dinna expose yer ignoranco 
sao freely. "Tis nae o pole at all in the sense you mean ; 
‘tis naethin’ mair than a steel magnet stickin’ oop out 0’ 
tho "Tis part o’ the axle on which tho airth 
turns every four-and-twenty hours. It runs richt Heong 
the warld, and the ither end sticks oot at tho Norrth Pole. 
What for any sane body needs to gang that far, trampin’ 
through the snow and gettin’ wet feet, just for to see & 
piece o' steel in the ground, I canna’ imagine.” : 

“T'm tellt that they sailed up to the Pole in a ship,” 
Sandy ventured to remark. 

“Verve been the victim of 
commented the McTosh. ‘‘ Why, 


What a body wants to go all 
that way for, just to get » tramp through the snow, I 
’ think. 


“Here in Aberrdeen a few wocks ago he could ha’ 
found it six foot thick an’ mair; and if that isna’ 
enough for a man, he must be haird to please. Here’s 
@ mon that’s got a wife an’ bairns, an a hame, and a guid 


mings. 
“ Weel, weel,” 
worrk. I’m no an armchair mon mysel’. I mind the 
time when I’ve had hairdships that wad hae broken 
maist ordinary men. When I was # youngor body than 
I may be the noo, I remember I went oot for a day's 
fushin’ wi’ Donal’ McKintyrlauchty. We had tae walk 
five miles tae the stream, and then we pit our bawbees 


supper waitin’ for him when he comes back from work, 
instead of which he goes out into 


heathen countries, 


THE COMET’S “Startlet” 


togither, and bought a jar of whusky. Donal’ tied a wee 
bit string round the neck o’ the jar and hun it in the 
watter to keep it cool while we were gettin’ our lines across 
the stream. And then a’ at once I heard him give a cry: 
When I looket up I found that the jar had broken awa’ 
frao the wee bit string and had sunk in sax feet o’ watter. 
And there was me an Donal’ sae thirsty that we could 
hairdly keep our eyes open. I’m thinkin’ that I know 
something of hairdships, Sandy Macphairson.” 

“Yo could ha’ stoopit doon and drunk somo o’ the 
watter ?’? Sandy suggested. 

“We could,” said McTosh drily, “ but wo were no’ sae 
ill that we needed to be takkin’ medicine. We walkit 
back hame at once, and a day or two later wo'’d baith 
forgot our sufferin’s, but I’m no wantin’ to go through 
sic’ o time again.” 

“I'm tollt that the pairty lost several o’ their ponies 
through lettin’ the poor beasts drop down crovices, and 
that sometimes the men had nothin’ but penguin to cat. 
A penguin’s a kind o’ fish, I’m thinkin.” 

“Tl tell yo what Z’m thinking, Sandy Macphairson,” 
said McTosb. “ ’Tis that ye’ve mair watter than brains 
in ye're pow to believe sic’ twaddle as yon. What was 
the matter wi’ the ponics was thet the iron shoes on their - 
hoofs came into contact wi’ the current from the magnetio 
pole, and they wero sucked out o’ sight across the 
country in half a second. Naturally the pairty thought 
the ponies had dropped down a crevice, but I’m no sae 
foolish as tae believe that mysel’. And as to a penguin 
being a fish, ’tis the name that sailor bodies givo to tinned 
meat when ’tis in no condition for honest men to pit into 
their baggies.” 

“I’m no clearly undorstandin’,” said Sandy, “ why 
folk wanted the Sooth Pole tae be discovered.” 

“Hoot, mon!" exclaimed McTosh, ‘ there’s nae 
difficulty aboot that. I’m thinkin’ ’tis for the same 
reason that Eve was persuaded to eat tho apple. ’Tis a’ 
the wark o’ tho de’il, Puir human bodies havo always 
got to be tryin’ to find out what they don’t want to know, 
and to be aye reaching oot a grip for what'll never be ony 
use to em, just because o’ the fatal gift o’ curiosity in 
the bluid.” 

“T'm tellt,” said Sandy, “ that this Meester Shackleton 
wad be a Scotsman.” 

“Tig more than likely,” replied McTosh. “If it 
wasna’ for the Scotsmen the United Keengdom wouldna’ 
amount to much, Whenever there's a place with a poor 
climate to be explored they maistly pit a Scotsman tae 
the wark ; they know he’s no likely to ever find a climate 
that’s waur than tho one he comes from. A body that 
can stand tho climate of Scotland for twenty years must 
have aboot touched the leemit.” 


3 Comes Out Merrily Every Thureday. 


° 
OMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Tum train ran into the little Roxmoor station, and the 
only passenger who was interested in the stop stepped 
out on to the platform. A porter bore down upon bim 
and seized hig gladstone, stretching out the other hand 
for the of golf clubs. 7 

‘“* All right, oes those myself. The Grange,” he 
eaid, indicating t is 

He passed ee att ie steep, wide road that formed 
the approach to the station. No trap was waiting for 
him, for he had only wired the news of his coming a few 
minutes before he left Euston, and as likely as not 
the telegram had scarcely yet reached his uncle. He 
swung along the road with a light heart, the warmth of 
the spring sun and the strong ecent of the pines quicken- 
ing hia blood, 

ginald Caryll had been only seventeen when last he 
had visited The Grange, but the six years that had fled 
had brought little change to Roxmoor. A few more 
houses here and there, perhaps—one hateful atrocity in 
red brick gashed the green breast of a distant hill—but 
otherwise quite the same as he remembered. There was 
slight difference either, he ima) ined, in the prosperous 
and self-supporting little township that nestled in the 
valley a couple of miles amaye : 

He kept to the road till he reached the golf links, at 
the further side of which his uncle’s place was situated. 
He skirted these, staying a moment occasionally to watch 
a player’s stroke, and finally cut right across ehind the 
first green. 

There was a little knot of men on the green about to 
start on o foursome, and Caryll, idly interested, and 
perhaps a trifle desirous of gah the playing 
strength of some of the men with whom, for a few days, 
he would doubtless be associating, stood quietly by. It 
was a pretty nine-hole course, ditlicult in places, and as 
his eye roamed over it he promised himself he should 
have some sport there. He watched the quartette drive off, 
amiled at the third man’s discomfiture at a terrible slice, 
and staycd to witness the following shots. ; 

There must have been something wistful in his glance, 
for, as he still stood sagan pg the now distant players, 
he heard a quiet voice asking him, evidently mistaking 
him for a member of the club, if he would like a game. 

“Thanks very much,” replied Caryll; “but I'm a 
stranger, you know. I'm really being very rude in tres- 

ing here.” 

. Net in the least. I should be delighted if you would 
honour me.” ; 

Caryl] looked at his watch; lunch time was a long way 
off yet, and he felt just fit for a round. It would be 
obliging his kindly questioner, too, and there was really 
no reason why not. And eventually they arrived at the 
fifth green with Caryl] three up. 

“You have to be careful here,” remarked his opponent. 
“There's a beastly sand-pit a little short of midway, just 
where a good shot drops. It’s safest to play this side of it, 
and get across with the second. If you go in it, it’s 
misery. That’s about right,” he added as his own ball 
fell a few yards from the edge. 

Half measures were never to a young enthusiast’s liking, 
and Caryl] was certainly no exception to the rule. He 
vowed that he would go over that pit to his glory, or in 
it if it cost him a year to get out. He braced himself 
for a tremendous effort, took a careful and certain sight, 
and smote the bal] with all the force he had stored up in 
his three and twenty years. It flew singing through the 
sir, sailed «till at a good speed over the perilous abyss, 
and landed snug and safe on the good turf beyond. 

“ Bravo!’® cried the other. “That was a beauty! 
There’s not a man amongst us who could beat it. It’s 
your hole again, for sure.” 

His prophecy proved correct, and Caryll picked hie ball 
cut of the tin the winner by four up and three to play. 

The defeated one sat down on the banked grass and 
surveyed his victor. “ I’m afraid I’ve given you a ver 

r game.” he said, ‘‘ and if your form’s true, theres 
Frette chance of getting revenge. But you'll give me another 
round somewhen, won’t you? How long are you staying 
in these parts?" 

“ Just a few days. My name's Caryll—Reg Caryll.”’ 

«Mine's Henderson—Johnnie Henderson they used to 
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call me once, but somehow things have fallen flat, and 
it’s gone back to the stiff ‘ mister’ now.” 

He looked at the other's frankly bewildered face. 
‘*] may as well tell you etraight—I’m not the popular 
chap that I used to be round here. They're a funny lot 
round about, all hang together, and all follow the lead 
of the old man on the hill.” 

He jerked his head in the direction of The Grange, and 
Caryl] started. “Once nothing happened without me, and 
now—well, honestly, it isn’t often that I get even a game 
of golf. I'm telling all this because I don’t want 
to cheat you into playing with mo if you'd sooner stand in 
with the rest. It’s a question of money, and things have 
been tumbling about my head for the last year or s0, 
and he "—again his head twisted towards the hill—“ is 
closing down now." 

While he was speaking, Caryll had been taking earnest 
stock of him. Henderson was a man some five years his 
senior, with a clean-cut, good-natured face, somewhat 
furrowed by worry. He had a etron rsonality, and 
he epoke to Caryll with tho freedom o the friendship of 
years. Caryl) felt vaguely complimented; there was & 
careless pride about the other which was as strange 8 
it was irresistuble. 

“Closing down? How?” he asked. 

“He has me mortgaged up to the neck. I shouldn't 
gromble, he has given me heaps of time; buat I haven't 

en able to get out. He won't delay any longer, though 
vay soon affairs are bound to come right side up again, 
and with a wait I could swim once more with best 
of them. For two years,” he went on, his eyes burning 
into Caryll’s, “ my investmente haven't yielded a penny, 
a wretched reconstruction having erippled. the company. 

“And now things are looking bright at last, it'll be 
too late for me, for I can’t pay my way till then. Old 
man Jocelyn won't wait for me, though I’ve asked him till 
I've kicked myself for it. I wouldn't care a hang if it 
were only me—if a man’s unattached he can rough it 
and laugh, and even like it, but when——” 

“ Married?” asked Caryll. 

“No, sister; and with me the last of us. It’s hard 
on her, but she’s a brick about it and says she doesn’t 
care. But I know, I know the difference it makes to a 
girl, and she'll learn all too soon. But come,” he eaid, 
rising quickly, “I've no right to hoist thig lot on_you. 
You must forgive me, a man must talk sometimes. But I 
should like another game with you if you will—while I 
can. Ina little while golf will , a kind of dream with 
me, I suppose.” 

Caryll’s heart went out to this man in the twilight of 
his luck. 

“ ‘Yo-morrow morning at ten?” he asked. 

“ Splendidly, thanks.” 

“Yon're going towards the station? 
Good-bye, then, till to-«norrow.” 

They shook hands, It was not the mere limp touch that 
form ly signifies the meeting is over. There was a grip 
and a pledge in it. Each of them realised there was worth 
in the other. 

Caryl] turned at the top of the hill and looked towards 
his new-made friend, now tiny in the distance. At that 
very instant, prompted by that strange sympathy of souls, 
Henderson turned too. "They waved once, and continued 
their ways. 

“ Poor beggar!’ was Caryll’s remark to himself and 
the skies. 

“‘Qood fellow, that! ’’ was the other's. 

Ten minutes later the younger man was being welcomed 
by his uncle, Gregory Jocelyn, and wondering how such & 
genial old chap could come down hard on a man at war 
with Fortune. But he knew that Jocelyn the host and 
Jocelyn the business man were two very different people 
Strictly just, was the Jocelyn motto, and justice is chen 
vilely hard. . 

Never a man hearticr than he, or more generous, to 
those who were doing well. Mean or uncharitable he 
certainly was not; but he had been brought strictly 
in that grim, righteous school, where failure is taught 
to be an unforgiveable sin. 

They judge the end and the fact, and not the cause or 
the circumstances. Cause should be foreseen they say, 
circumstances — They are worthy ple, but it is 
difficult to love them. It is even more difficult to make 
them alter their minds. Caryl] was aware of this, 

“Ha! my boy, so you've come along to see us at last, 
have you, just to show us you’ve grown right up into 
being a man? Golf clubs, eh? Ah, TI suppose you think 
you know all about that, too? But that’s where we old 
oncs do keep the advantage of you. You don’t pick up 
the art like mushrooms in a fairy’s ring. Golf's the game 
where the old ones lend—I wonder how many I could 
give you over our course?” 

“About three, uncle, I should think,’’ said Caryll 
modestly. 

“Three! I'll lay eight is nearer it! Tut, tut, boy. 
Perhans yon don’t know I’m plus man here, and they 
keep sticking "em on every time. Three! Bless my soul 
if the modern young man hasn’t got a shamefully high 
opinion of himeelf. bat come along and have some lunch, 
and afterwards I'll see how you've learnt to take a beat- 
me. if you feel like a game. Come along! * 

ight through Iunch Caryll’s uncle kept up an incessant 
chatter; now gossiping about his neighbours, now display- 
ing his views on chart, now indulging in a severe lecture 
on the sinfulneas of extravagance and the virtue of being 
shrewd. In this latter phase it wae clearly obvious that 
his ido] was Success. Caryl] was treated to a panoramic 
view of his uncle’s somewhat complicated make-up. In 


I’m up the hill. 


good-humoured chaff, and are 


pocket. “ Very 
win. 
railway line to a ‘ 
me, boy?” 
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A Story of a Golfing Compact. 
By REEVES SHAW. 


the intervals between answering the fire of questions ho 
thoi 


t mostly of Henderson, 
‘ore the mal had come to an end, Nenderson had 


arrived at a hero's station, and the unsuspecting uncle had 
grown into a money-grabbing old robber. Caryli was a 
decidedly impressionable young man. 


It was three o'clock when they issued forth to the 


links, and the old man proudly introduced his nephew to 
a group of men in the club-houee. 
him three, the young boaster! 
to Roxmoor to teach his old uncle how to play golf. What 
do you think, Melville? 
he ee back, eh? Tie ane arm up? Not me! 
to 


“Says I can only give 
Thinks he has come down 


We'll show him something before 
I'm goin 
ay him level and finish the game at tho fifth hole!” 
here was a merry round of laughter at tho old fellow’s 

approached the green. 
“Like to play for a shilling?’ inquired his uncle. 
Caryl) hesitated a moment, an idea occurring to him. He 


tore a leaf out of his notebook, scribbled a line on it, and 
handed it folded to his mirthful uncle. 


‘* I don’t play for money, myself,” he said; ‘but if you 


like I'll play you for that.” 


Uncle Gregory thrust the paper into his waistcoat 
my principle, too, unless you're going to 
But I'd play you for a railway line, Reggie! A 

How-d'ye-do! * What have you wagercd 


‘Read it when you've lost and sée. You go first, sir." 
His uncle played a nice stroke which brought a chuckle 


to his lips, and when Reggie topped it by a yard or 80, 
a ‘ None so bad 


, none so bad for a youngster! ”’ tripped 
from his tongue, to be followed by a warning. ‘ You 
wait, my lad, you wait!” 

Caryll secured the first, and also the second. He thought 
it policy to let his uncle, whose temper was showing signs 
of wear, win the third. He allowed the old man to draw 
level at the fourth; but Reggie went out again for tho 
fifth, and if Uncle Gregory hadn’t been thinking gleefully 


of the sandpit in the next, there would have been an 


explosion. 

He didn’t say a word about the pit as his nephew 
framed for the drive; it wasn’t the game, and he was 
badly in need of a hole, But Reggie remembered it, well, 
and putting every ounce in, cleared it. His uncle, in his 
deep disappointment, tried to emulate the feat-——and went 
bang in! Reggie had tho courtesy and sense not to laugh, 


as he watched him pay try to get out. As a final resort 


his uncle abandoned the hole. 

Caryll now saw that it would be fatal to win morc holes, 
for the old man was cutting up rough. So he purposely 
slacked off, with sufficient art to deceive his tempestuous 
relative. He went very wide to the right from his next 
tee shot, and following his ball discovered Henderson 


beneath the trees. He was accompanied by a lady. 


Uncle Gregory Was ‘in front and away to the left. Reggio 
greeted his friend of the morning quickly. ‘I'm playing 
for you,” he whispered. “I think I'll win you off. Ho's 
my uncle. Good-bye!” 

**One moment,” cried the startled Henderson. ‘My 
sister, Mr. Caryll.” 

Reggie was aware, in a confused kind of way, of a 
beautiful girl being presented to him—confused, because 
one eye was on his uncle. Then he clumped his ball, and 
strode after it more determined than ever to win for 
Henderson—and his sister. We have already remarked 
that he wag a very impressionable young man. 

He lost that hole and he gave away the next. They 
were at the last with their scores even. A tumult of 
argument was tearing bis brain. Lose the match or win 
it—which was poli 4 

He decided to lose it, and though he had a most 
beautiful lie, he deliberately stymied himself behind an 
ancient and wisely nodding oak. Uncle G was 
brimming over with joy and self-congratulation at his 
victory after being so badly down. He wallowed in the 
“ T-told-you-so " talk in the pavilion, and bored everyone 
with hig recital of the hard luck he suffered to start with. 
He was immensely happy. : 

Going home he jokingly remarked to Reggie that he 
believed he had let his uncle win. Caryll protested the 
contrary, but the old man wag in the temper to bo 
benevolent. 

“We'll allow that you did, anyhow; and whatever you 
wagered me you'd win is yours. Take it asa gift. Your 
old uncle’s all right, isn't he? Now, let’s see what it 
was. 

He ‘drew the scrap of paper from his pocket, smoothed 
it out, and read : 

‘* Postponement of any action re mortgages with Hen- 
derron for a year.” 

Reggie's heart wae in his mouth as the old man devoured 
the line. Uncle Gregory turned from pink to white, and 
from white to red. He was perfectly unintelligible for 
a while in his ole iin outburst. At last he became 
in a measure understandable. 

‘‘Tt's not a fair wager,” he cried. ‘* You were on sore- 
thing to nothing. Where you can’t lose, you can’t win. 
Its no bet!” 

ae *Tisn't a bet, uncle; it’s a gift. You said so yourself,” 
replied the diplomatic Reginald uietly. 

inne} was absolutely eaiped ty the old man’s mental 
volcanics. It was his sense of rigorous justice that hurt 
him so much. Hig word, he had given his word. Ho 
was a fool to it. Fools must pay . 

So in the end he capitulated, and t» his credit be it said, 
was even cheery about it. And he lest nothing by it, for 
Henderson’s affairs rightened as he said they would, and 
all was settled. 

And, so strange ig the working of Fate, now that he is 
straight again, Henderson has no need to worry concerning 
hig aister, for Caryll has relieved him of his charge. 
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the superior garment hunginits place. And] A lady “ ” a marvellously cheap line 


e that is just what happened in the case we in silks displayed in the window. The price 
f ra rr have cited. on the ticket is two shillings and elevenpence 
The matronly housewife is easier to man- y, but in reality the material cost 


ina general way. Perhaps she wants|double that, wholesale. The lady wants 
blankets. She is shown some, but she does! enough of that silk to make up into a dress. 
not make up her mind in too great a hurry, | Nothing else in the shop will do: she wants 
and there is some danger of losing a sale. the dress-length cut from the roll in the 
But the assistant knows something. window, and it has perforce to be brought 
“Pardon me a moment, madam,” he says. | out. 
“Tthink we have something upstairs that} The P. I. (Private Information) signal is 
will just suit you.” a given by the shop-walker, and instantly 
He disappears upstairs, and presently | another assistant is imitating down to the 
returns with a pair of soiled blankets, bear-| minutest detail every action of the man 
ing er at ane ae ee P og a waiting so the silk buying customer. 
. 6d., an e “reduced” price 0! . 6d.| The dress-length is out fro identi 
As he passes another assistant he bestows a DL Rag A eects 
gentle kick on that gentleman’s shins. This 
is a signal. 
“This is a pair of blankets that have got 
slightly soiled,” explains assistant No. 1. 


A Revelation for Ladies. 


As you walk! “Oh yes,” says the assistant, “we have a 

along the streets | large stock of precisely the same make up- 

of your town or | stairs. Will yo _ 

city, and gaze| “But I want the one in the window, and 

into the nicely- | no other,” interrupts the lady. 

dressed windows| “Sorry, but to take it out of the window 

of the drapery shops, do you ever think of will disarrange the whole display,” says the 

the wiles and deceptions that are practised | assistant. 

within those palaces of trade ? “ Well, you must just rearrange it,” replies 
Probably you do not; indeed, it will Lipoeny4 the lady, firmly. 

come as a revelation to you to be told that in With a great show of reluctance the assis- 

one half of the drapere’ shops in the kingdom, | tant at length agrees to take the garment 

deceptions of the most glaring kind are from the window. He does so, and brings it 


roll taken from the window, the trimmings 
aro added as chosen, and the parcel is made 


up before the ig! Bat be 
The assistant m an unconscionably 
long time in making up the parcel, and now 


perpetrated daily, all the year round. oe bil Eel Leek re al face | « They were forencly dighieee and es tho clumsy fellow drops it on the floor. In 
Ww ying : but they are now uced to twelve an inkli i : 
Young Wicmatomers. The assistant pleads hard to be allowed to | g; me Spolog! as tc ie wpiaaed ool ‘betas of 


spokane 
the dust, and hands it to the lady in the 
politest possible manner. Out she goes, too 
pleased with her success to care about a 
clumsy draper’s assistant dropping @ parcel. 
And about the parcel? hb, well, the 
parcel carried away by the lady was the one 
the assistant’s “double” contrived to bring 
behind thecounter and deposit in a convenient 
spot for lifting when wanted. The only 
difference in the two parcels was the differ- 
ence in the quality of the silks they 


contained. 
>__OCoX 
Boots : “ What time shall I call you, sir?” 
Visitor: “Don’t trouble. I wake regularly 
at eight o'clock.” 
Boots: “Then would you mind calling me 
at 8.30.” 


sixpence. 

At this juncture up walks assistant No. 2. 
“You cannot have these blankets, Jones,” 
sayske. ‘I sold them an hour ago.” 

“Then you should have put them out of 
reach,” replies Jones, in a mock tone of 
reprimand. “I have offered them to this 
lady, as you can see.” 

Dress Goods are not 
Easily Paimed Off. 

The trick works like magic. The customer is 
convinced ashe has found a bargain of 
bargains, and encouraged by the friendly 
attitude of “her ” assistant, declares that she 
will have the blankets, and none other will 
do. And, of course, she gets them. 

Dear old soul—she might have got a pair of 
the same blankets without having the trouble 
to wash them afterwards, for the assistant 
simply trailed the articles over the floor a few 
times, and ‘cooked ” the ticket before he 
came downstairs. 

Dress goods are more difficult to manage. 
as they are invariably subjected to a long 
and close inspection on the counter. There 
are many methods of meeting the pertinacity 
of knowing ones, but I will only describe the 
dodge resorted to in extremities. 


No one haa better opportunities for the | 0d home the parcel, but on this point sho 
study of the feminine gender than the is not to be trifled with. She wants the 


draper. One soon learns to distinguish rcel made up to take home with her. She 
between the simple and the knowing; the ealously watches every movement of the 
easy victim, and the woman who knows assistant, and not till the twine has been cut, 
almost as much as you do yourself. and she has the parcel safe in her own 
Unexpected as it may be, the most awk- possession, does she breathe freely. 
ward customer to deal with is the young That is one side of the story. 
wife who bas had three whole months’ Probably the reader thinks that the lady 
experience of housekeeping and shopping, has got the identical jackot taken from the 
ox} who fondly imagines that she iss world | front of the window. Well, she has not! 
too deep for the smartest draper in England. args has been some legerdemain at work, 
She is of the opinion that to go shopping | 9° _the would-be smart young wifo has in 
alone is to invite daylight robbery, so she reality fallen a victim to “ trap ” dressing. 
takes a lady friend along with her. Shop Window Articles 
In the window she has seen a summer | Have Duplicates. 
jacket on which she has set her heart. It is The windowa of a drapery store are in- 
without doubt an clegant garment, with | variably of amp!o size, and whero “trap” 
Genoa velvet collar, and made of an excellent | shows are made, the windows must be both 
cloth. It would be cheap at four guineas, | high and deep. Each “bait” article exposed 
but it is ticketed to be sold for two pounds! | to view has an exact duplicate in all but the 
“You havea jacket in the window I should | quality of the materials, hanging on a speci- 
like to see,” she says to the assistant. ally constructed board at the back of the 
“Yos, madam. Will you kindly point it] window. 
out,” is the reply. This duplicate is so hung that on lifting 
They go outside, and the lady points out|the show article out of the window, the 
the particular garment. “dummy” can be instantly taken down, and 


e 5 nd 


Moruer: “Johnny! On your way home 
from school stop at the grocer’s and get me 
a pennyworth of sweets and a bar of soap.” 

Father: “ What do you want with a 
pennyworth of sweets P” 

Mother: “That’s to help him remember 
the soap.” 


NERVES AND NOISE. 


PEOPLE WHO SUFFER FROM THESE COMPLAINTS MAY FIND SOME CONSOLATION IN OUR ARTIST'S SUGGESTIONS, WHICH MAY COME 
INTO FORCE AT SOME FUTURE PERIOD. 


ee eer ae ee | Noisy people like errand boys, - 
No Cab Whistles will be allowed. |. newapaner boys,Coalmen Sr Cosfe 
Servants will learn Flag Signalling will have to wear this sort of helmer. 


N 


man of nerves will perhaps be |The noiseless City we may look forward 
able to buy a patent noise defier fo. Plan of a section of pavement. 


“Should Husbande Beat their Wives?” Read what Arnold Golsworthy says about thie in THE COMET. Out to-day 
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This Article Tells You 
what the Term Really 
Means. 


Tho full text of the Arm 
the House of Commons quite recently. 


Annual Bill was discussed in 


One of the most important parts of it is that which 
makes a civilian liable to have British soldiers quartered 
upon him, should Britain be invaded, or any national 
emergency arise. 

For this accommodation the Government would, of 
course, pay, but a billeted soldier from a foreign army 
need not pay, though a civilised enemy would do s0, 
either in cash, or in orders subsequently to be redeemed. 


Rarely Happens in Peaceful Times. 


What, perhaps, is not generally known is that even 
fn time of peace certain of us are liable to have officers, 
men, and horses of the Army billeted on us. 

It is true that this would rarely happen, but still the 
liability exists. 

The legality of billeting, like that of the Army itself, 
depends on the passing of the Army Annual Act, which 
annually suspends that still unrepealed clause of the 
Petition of Right, 1628, which forbade billeting. 

Tho law provides that an officer or soldicr shall not be 
billeted in 

(a) Any private house ; nor 
(6) On persons who keep taverns only, being vintners 
of the City of London admitted to the freedom of the 
said Company in right of patrimony or apprenticeship, 
notwithstanding the persons who keep such taverns have 
taken out licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors ; nor 

(c) In the house of any distiller so as such 
distiller does not permit tippling in his house ; nor 

(d) In the house of any shopkeeper whose principal 
dealing is moro in other goods and merchandise than in 
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brandy and strong waters, so as such shopkeeper does not 
permit tippling in such house ; nor 

(e) In the house of a person licensed to sell beer or cider 
not to be consumed on the premises ; nor 5 

") In the house of residence of any foreign consul 
duly accredited as such, 

Subject to these provisions every “ keeper of a victualling 
house ’’ is liable to have woope ‘alle on him. 

The Chief Constable of every town or district keeps 
a list of houses liable to billets, and it is through him that 
the billets are assigned to the troops, the idea being to 
leave the billeting arrangements in the hands of the civil 
power, and thus prevent abuse of military rights, or 
friction between soldiers and civilians. 

Allowed to Use the Fire. 

The victualler has to provide lodgings and attendance 
for officers, lodging, food, and attendance for soldiers, 
and stabling and forage for horses. 

The Army Act provides that the victualler “shall, if 
required by the soldier, furnish him for every day of the 
march and for notmore than two days, with one hot meal 
on each day, the meal to consist of such quantities of diet 
and small beer as may be from time to time fixed by His 
Majesty’s Regulations, not excceding onc pound and a 
quarter of meat previous to being dressed, one und of 
bread, one pound of potatoes, or other vegetables, and 
two pinta of small beer, and vinegar, salt, and pepper, 
and with a breakfast consisting of half a pound of bread 
and a cup of tea.” Tho necessity from hilleting would 
rarely arise except with troops on the march. 

Should the soldier, however, not be entitled to a hot 
meal, then the victualler must furnish him with ‘‘ candles, 
vinegar, and salt, and allow him the use of fire, and 
the oer utensils for dressing, and eating his 
meal. 

For each horse the victualler has to furnish stable 
room, and ten pounds of oats, twelve pounds of hay, and 
eight pounds of straw per diem. 

The officer, it will noted, gets only lodging and 
attendance. 

The victualler does not provide billets free, the prices 
he is entitled to charge being fixed from time to time by 


——— 


the Army Annual Act, and he can call upon his “* billeta " 
to settle his just claims every four days. 

If for any reason they cannot pay, they rust give him 
an order on the Secretary of State for War who, the 
regulations direct, shall forthwith cause the amount to be 


As a rule, landlords welcome billets as they bring custom 
to the house and make a break in the monotony of every- 
day existence. 

— eet ere 


“T am introducing my patent ever-ready trouser. 
holder and——” 

“ Better move on, young man,” interrupted Farncr 
Jenkins. ‘I’ve got one here that’s pretty good, an’ I 
don’t object ter showin’ it, either. Here, Tiger!” 

—— ee fe 


“Trey tell me,” said the new reporter, who was doing 
an interviow, “ that you have succeeded in forging your 
way to the front.” 

“Sir,” replied the self-made man coldly, “ you have 
tee misinformed. I’m no forger.” 

—_——— po ——_—- 


DOUBTFUL PRAISE, 

A FULL-BACK in a county football team once had the 
misfortune to put tho ball through his own goal. This 
regrettable error lost his side the game, and he suffered 
agonies of self-reproach on the long journey home. 

“Pm no more use than a chocolate footballer,” he said 
to his sweetheart, who had travelled a hundred miles to 
see him play. ‘A slip of a boy from school would have 
shaped better than I did.” 

“Now, George, I won’t Ict you say such horrid things 
about yourself!’ declared his loyal sweetheart. ‘* You’vo 
no idea how popular you are. I heard o gentleman 
praising you up to the skics this afternoon.” 

“ Never!” 
player. 

Oh, but it’s quite true!” she said proudly. ‘* He said 
you'd brought his club the best bit of luck they’d had for 
ages, and he heartily wished you were playing against 
them in every match!” 


emphatically exclaimed the incredulous 
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OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTE 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, 


After being employed for fifty years as 
the Songs "feherman, Mr. Rubert Oborne 
has recently retired. To our telegrum : 
WHAT WAS THE BIGGEST FISH 
YOU EVER CAUGHT AND WHERE? 


We 
REF 
replied 3 


In view of the Childrens’? Charter, now 
in force, we sent out the following telegram 
to some well-known celebritses, and also to 
the call boys of several West.end 1 heatres : 
HOW DOKS THE CHILDRENS’ 
CHARTER AFFECT YOU? So far 
only two call boys have replied s 


; letarkercd. call bry the axl dota oT 
ain ld. Sashiokired: wall Sy Ge ao J am 
maw peolered from marn b 9 

Coremaarona fr Yoga” frv my 


IT GROWS ON YOU. 


What dees? THE COMET. 


telegrams reproduced below are 


O WHAT IS YOUR CANDID 
E= PRINTABLE OPINION OF SPRING 
CLEANING AND WHAT DO YOU DO &,° 
WHEN IT ARRIVES? We have ulready fo. 
published several replies to this question, bul : 
unfortunately Mr. trarris-Burland's reply 
wae received after we had gone to press. 


To Mr. H. G. Selfridge, of the great 
Oxford Strect Stores, we wired: WHAT 
1S THE SECRET OF SUCCESS? 
Mr. Selfridge replied a 


To the Editor of The Comet, the 
new, bright, penny weekly, we wired a 
HOW IS YOUR TAIL? und we 
reesived, in answer, the folluwing 
truthful replys 


Ake wh 


‘ 


RVIEWING. 


on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 
the actual replies. 


‘England may sleep on both ears.” 
This uration was recently made by 
Mr. MucKinnon Wood, 80 we wired to 
him: WILL YOU KINDLY TELL US 
HOW TO SLEEP ON BOTH EARS? 
Mr. MacKinnon Wood replied 4 


+ BO MISS PANKHAURST ROASTS 
THAT WHILE POLITICIANS ARE 
INCAPACITATED BY INFLUENZA, 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL UNION 
GOES MERRILY ON; CAN YOU 
SUGGEST WHY? Our telegram to 
several celebrities. We have received the 


following reply from Mr. Rees, M.P. 


S Wehave received two more replies to our 
telegram: WEDDING SEASON NOW 
APPROACHES, HAVE YOU ANY 
ADVICE BAR MR. PUANCH'S TO 
GIVE 10 THOSE ABOUT TO BE 
MARRIED? One from Mise Marie 
Illington, the well-known actress, and the 
other from Mr, Arnold Golsworthy, 


Every time you buy it you like it be‘ter and better. 
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YOU GAN BEGIN 
TO-DAY. 


. 2 ; 


gait, 


AS 


WHAT HAS 
ALREADY 
APPEARED. 


Mr. Shaldon, 
Vicar of Tetter- 
. don. alittle Essex 

sillace, lives with his daughter Nellie and a bedridden wife. 

The vicar wishes to telegraph to his son, Fred, who works 
in London, to bring home some special medicine for his 
mother. 

He is unable to do so, as something is wrong with the 
telegraph wires. 

Jack Bryant, Nellio’s lover, and the son of tho village 
doctor, volunteers to go into the village, and sco if he can 
telephone to London. 

He is unsuccessful, and on his way back he sces the invaders 
for the first time. 

He hastens back to the vicarage, and tells his terrible news 
to the vicar and his daughter. 

The vicar hardly likes to believe it, but he advises his 
daughter to keep the news from her mother, fearful lest tho 
shock may kill her. 

The front-door bell rings and Nellie opens it. She starts 
back in alarm as her eyes alight on a group of strange figures. 

They are the invaders. u 

The officer in command billets a sergeant, six soldiers, and 
himself upon them. The vicar’s plea of a sick wife > « 10 
avail. 

Jack Bryant runs home to see how his people are manazing. 
On his way back he is stopped by a civilian, named Rassitten. 
Rassitten is a spy in league with the invaders, who has lived 
in the village for some time. He is smitten with Nellie’s 
charms; he asks how she is, and signifies his intention of 
calling on her. 

Jack gives Rassitten’s message to Nellie, and she flushes 


rily. 
onthe following day a neighbour, Farmer Tombs, calls on 
them. He announces his intention of banding together a 
few volunteers and harassing the foreigners. 

After he is gone the front-door bell again rings, and Nellie 
opens it, hoping against hope that it is Fred. Rut instead she 
beholds the figure of Rassittcn. He has been drinking and 
insults Nellie, trying to take her in his arms. 

She cries for help, and Jack rushing in knocks Rassitten 


down. 

A bugle blares forth at this minute, and Rassitten, rising, 
hurries from the house, vowing to revenged on Jack 
at a later period. 

Jack makes his way to the attic to see the A and B com- 
panies of the 97th Territorial Battalion of the Essex Regiment 
coming up. 

They are under the command of Major Warrington Jones, 
and his adjutant, Captain Hatchard, and have come from 
Hordon, fifteen miles to the north of Tetterdon. 

After first forcing the invaders to retreat, they are enfiladed 
and trapped. 

Major Jones gives the order to rush Dr. Bryant’s house. 

This is carried out successfully, but after keeping the encmy 
in check for some hours they retire. 

In the retreat Major Jones is shot through the heart. 

Jack and Nellio watch the fight from the vicarage attic. 
After seeing his home rushed, Jack perceives a wounded 
Territorial. He goes down and nelet him into the house, 
despite the warnings of the sergeant billeted upon them, that 
to do 0 is forbidden. 

The sergeant advises Jack to ond ayon as his having struck 
Captain Rassittcn can only lead to his being shot. 

ack goes to a Mr. Darrow who lives in a secluded spot. 
Darrow gives him free lodging, and Tony Dexter, patrol 
leader of the Raven’s Patrol, the representatives of General 
Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts in Tetterdon, promises to let him 
know if Miss Shaldon is ever in trouble. 

After the fight is completely over Jack goes home. Thero 
ho mects tho officer who is quartered on the Shaldons. The 
officer tells him that the Rassitten affair is a ecrious matter, 
sympathiscs with him, and gives him a pass that will enable 
him to go about the village unmolested. 

Jack attends to the wounded, and, having finished, leaves 
the house to see how his wounded Territorial is progressing. 

As he takes a side turning, Captain Rassitten springs out 
from a hedge. 

Much to Jack’s astonishment Rassitten makes his peace 
with him, and begs him to let bygones be bygoncs, and to 
obtain Nellic’s forgiveness. 

Meanwhile in London, on the day this story opens, Fred 
Shaldon, after his day’s work, makes his homeward journey 
via Liverpool Strect. 

To his dismay the station is in a terrible state of disorder. 

¢ wildest stories are afloat, and no main line trains have 
arrised for some hours. 

Thoroughly alarmed Fred goes to the office of the Traffic 
Superintendent and asks to eee Mr. Findlater. Mr. Findlater 

48 a prominent position in the traffic office, and plays in the 
same football team in Tetterdon as Fred. 

Uc tells Fred that they don't know what is wrong, but they 
fear it must be an invasion. 

What am I to do?” cries Fred. 
Hace is at home.” 
‘ Findlater is about to reply, when a clerk darts out of @ 
Oorway close at hand and approaches him. 


“Tf you're right my 


You may 


THE GREAT INVASION 
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. A Story of Invasion that is Stirring Britain to 


its Depths. 
By “MUFTI.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN (continued). 


A Startling Story. 


“Sve’s ready, gir,” the clerk whispered, with a glance 
towards Shaldon. ‘ The chief wants you in three minutes.” 

Findlater’s weary face lit up, and he held out his hand. 

‘I must be off now, old chap,” be said. “I’m awfully 
sorry for you—sorry for us all. I’ve got to do down the line 
now ona light engine beyond Brentwood.” 

‘* Beyond Brentwood ?” repeated Shildon, and hope leapt 
into his eyes. ‘* Tom, old man, for Heaven’s sake take mo 
as far as Brentwood and drop me; I can get home somehow 
or other from there. I'll sit on the buffers. in the coals. 
where you like—only do take me. _I'il—look hero, "ll let you 
play in the team azainst London Scottish if you will.” 

At another time the irony of this last appeal would have 
struck both of them very forcibly, and it is certain that 
Shaldon would never have offered such a bribe under normal 
circumstances; ho would have suffered the loss of his right 
hand rather than play a man for the team for any other reason 
save fitness. But now it is doubtful if he quite knew what he 
was saying, or if Vin later understood anything save his 
fricnd’s desire to get within reach of home. 

“I'm afraid it can’t be managed, old man,” he said, in 9 
low voice. ‘ You see. if it’s an invasion the chief means to 
take desperate measures ; it may be a life-and-death busincss 
for all of us.” 

“If it’s invasion, it’s that in any case,” replicd Fred, 
desperately. ‘If youdon’t take me, after what you ve told me, 
T shall go mad.” 

“Come with me, then,” said Findlater, yielding, “ but I'm 
practically certain it will be no uso.” 

He donned his coat and hat, and together the two hurried 
down to the station. Hero, on a siding, stood a locomotive 
coupled to a shabby truck branded “ Loco Dept.,” and 
occupied by what looked like a pile of tarpaulins and two or 
three workmen. ‘The engincer and fireman were in their 
places, and two other men—one of whom had tho appearance 
of a military officer—stood behind them in tho spacious cab. 
The second man was Tom’s chicf, and he stared hard at 
Findlater and his companion. 

“Hurry up, Findlater,” “Who's this? I 
thought I said ad 

“It’s a friend of mine, sir,” replied Findlater, bentily: 
His people live out beyond Brent:vood, and he is terribly 
anxious to get homo. I told him we couldn't take him, but 
he insisted uj:on asking you.” 

“Tt can’t be done, sir,” snapped the other, decisively. 
“We're on life-and-death business, national business. I'm 
sorry for you, sorry for everybody, but it can’t be done for love 
nor money. In with you. Findlater. All right, Henderson.” 

Fred stood back, his face showing his disappointment, and 
Findlater threw him a crumb of comfort over his shoulder. 

‘If you wait round the station a little longer, old chap,” 
he said, ** you'll hear any news we scnd along, or that comes 
through independently. So-long.” 

A moment later the big engine. with the shabbv truck behind 
was speeding out of Liverpool Street—out, in truth, into the 
unknown, bent upon discovering definitely what mystery 
lay beyond the “ dead line” across the county. In the event 
of the official surmises as to the cause of the trouble proving 
correct, its passengers wero charged to take certain drastic 
steps. 

PY think I'll go and get something to cat,” Fred Shaldon 
told himself miserably. ‘‘ Oh, if only they’d taken me! If 
foreien soldiers go storming into our place it will be the 
death of poor mater, for a certainty. And here am I, cooped 
up in town with hundreds of thousands of people, who'll 
probably go stark staring mad with funk if the news is true!” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
What the Light Engine Did. 
RRA RAARRrornern ora aes eeu sev 


THERE was ve 


ho said. 


little conversation among the occupants 
of that engine-cab. One and all of them seemed weighted 
with a terrible responsibility. Though the driver did his best, 
the fog and the exigencies of the congested suburban traflic 
kept the pace slow, and caused many stoppages between 
Loadon and Stratford. Once past that region, however, the 
locomotive increased her pace, 
and went roaring away through 
the outer suburbs till tho 
interminable lines of bricks 
and mortar thinned out, and 
the permanent way was 
bordered by fields instead of 
dreary back-gardens. 

Then the pace was slackened 
unti] the engine stopped, and 
a@ man dropped out of the 
truck behind. carrving a 
circular,box-like apparatus, and 
climbed on to the front of the 
engine, from whence a power- 
ful searchlight ray was presently projected upon the track 
ahead. 

The superintendent signed to the engineer, and once more 
they moved forward, though at a very slow rate, the occupants 
of the cab scanning both sides of the line for signs of trouble. 
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They reached Brentwood, where a curious crowd was con- 
erezated about the barriers, and slowed down at the signal- 
box to receive the operator's report. He could reach the 
third station beyond him, he said ; the operator there could gct 
no response from Tetterdon ; the wires were down. No trains 
had come throngh for some hours. 

“Right,” said the superintendent. ‘We're going on. 
Now listen to me, my lad.” He leaned far out of the cab, the 
vellow light from the box shining full on his face. ‘‘ [f we'ro 
not back in one hour, you will wiro the one word ‘ Britain’ to 
headquarters. In case of an accident here, tell Romford 
now to send it on if they don’t hear from you within the time. 
Understand ?” 

_“ Yes, sir,” replied the operator, rather nervously, and the 
big engine slid on into the curtain of fog. 

On and on the engine went, creeping now, while the man in 
front played his searchlight alternately upon the metals and 
cither side of the permanent way, the engineer standing ready 
to reverse at a second’s notice. They crept through tho first 
station, where a frizhtened-looking station-master ran out 
to answer a curt question or two—and so on to the second. 

Heard anything from Harpleigh?’ demanded the 
supcrintendent. 

“ Not since the last half-hour,” replied the man. “ He 
said something then about having seen some men who looked 
like soldiers crossing the road below his box, but he wasn’t 
sure, and I didn’t think it worth while sending on.” 

“Ah!” The official's ejaculation was eloquent. ‘* Just 
see if you're atill in touch 


with him.” 

“ Right, sir,” returned 
the man. He was in the 
act of turning from the 
window when machine 
bezan to sound—hurriedly, 
insistently. One leap, and 
he was beside it, while the 
men below waited in a 
fever of expectancy. Pre- 
sently the sounds ceased 
and the operator appeared 
again at the window. 

‘* He—he stopped in the 
middle of it, sir,” he 
stammered huskily, ‘* and I 
can’t get him again. He said 


‘Three passenger trains 
approaching my box round Tetterdon Curve with all 


blinds down and screens over sides of engine-cabs. 
What——’ and it ended. I’ve got a wife an’ children in the 
village, sir—won’t you tell mo the meaning of all this ? *’ 

The superintendent glanced sharply at the military oficer, 
who nodded. 

‘“* That settles it, beyond a doubt,” he said sharply. “It 
must be done at once.’ 

“* T think so, too.” snapped the official ; then he turned onco 
more to the anxious-faced operator. 

“Quick !’’ he ordered. ‘‘ Send ‘ Britain—Acting—Clear 
the line’ right through to London. When you've done that, 
pack up your books and belongings and clear off home to your 
wife and kiddies. Don’t stop to ask questions ! ” 

He signed to the driver, and once morc the engine mored 
gently forward. 

“Now, Findlater,” said the superintendent. ‘ Off you 

o!” And to the officer: ‘* Can you manage it, sir?” 

“I think so,” answered the officer, and next moment both 
of them wero scrambling over the coals towards the truck 
behind, into which they presently leapt. Here, with the assis- 
tance of the workmen, hey grew wonderfully busy over some 
odd-looking packages and lengths of wire. Meanwhile the 
superintendent was leaning out of the cab, staring anxiously 
steal, At last be held up his hand, and the engine 
stopped. 

Pithis will do, I think,” he muttered, and jumped to the 
ground. 

From the truck behind the men crawled out, gingerly hand- 
ing the packages from one to another ere they descended. 
Then the whole y, one or two of whom carried lanterns, 
went fumbling their way forward through the fog till they 
reached a series of brick arches supported by pile-work, 
where tho line was carried over a large tract of boggy ground, 
intersected by a shallow stream. 

“The very place.” murmured the military officer. 

In below the arches they went, working with the utmost 
expedition. The oilskin-wrapped parcels were buried deep 
among the piles, while two men saw to the linking-up of the 
wires that connected one with another. At last the work 
was done, and, wet and oold, the entire party hurried back 
to the enzine. 

Very slowly the monster was backed, the workmen mean- 
while paying out wiro from a reel, till presently the officer 
gave a signal. 

“* Safe enough now, I think,” he said. 
made no mistakes.” 

Once more the engine stopped, and from a case a emall but 


“ Let’s hope we've 
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powerful electric battery was produced and connected op 


with the wires. 
“Would you like to do it?” asked the officer, but the 


wind hither and thither amidst the maze is almost bound to 


nd bit routine. And your poor mother ts so quick to notice little 
ge 
In the contre of the wood the ground drops away almost 


things ; she pointed out to me this morning that I had for- 
gotten to shave myself, for the first time, probably, for forty 
years. It was quite true; one thing and the other had put 
the thought of my toilet completely out of my head. But 
mother knows how methodical I am as a rule, and I feel 
certain she received “y hasty explanation with a certain 
amount of suspicion. It is most painful, most painful!" 

The ro ntleman seemed eo keenly depressed that 
Jack felt incli to give him the news of the saving of his 
last three birds by the Boy Scouts, but decided to refrain. 
Instead, he launched into a discussion of how long it would 
be before a really effective force could be brought into action 

inst the invaders. 

“I can’t say I know a great deal about military matters,” 
he said ; ‘‘ but there’s a regiment at Wartay—oniess they've 
been surprised—and I believe they've got s very handy 
garrison at Colchester, more or less ready to take the ficld at 
short notice ; and at Aldershot they’ve got what they call a 
“« striking force,” complete in every detail, or supposed to be. 
I should think they'd rush that across country as soon as 
possible to prevent the Lara encroaching further.” 

‘The vicar toyed thoughtfully with a biscuit. 

** Just so,” observed. “I wish we could get a nows- 
paper ; it’s eo hard to get the faintest idea of what’s going 
on without a Bape —I would be very grateful for the 
Standard now. t I should like to know is: What has 
become of the North Sea Fleet ? It was up north tho last } 
heard of it. I am no strategist, but it seems to me that it 
ought to be possible— Ah! here comes that commandant 
man, intent upon finishing the remains of my poor fowls, I 
suppose. 

jure enough, the commandant was clanking up the path. 
way, and at sight of him all three hurriedly rose from the 
table, Nollie ringing for Ann to clear away the things and 
dish up the foreign officer’s lunch. 

The commandant met Jack in the hall, and nodded curtly 


he said. ‘ That bit of 
track gave usa dickens 
of a lot of trouble.”’ 

“ All right,” returned 
the soldier. ‘‘ Here goes, 
Be then.” 

%2 With a quick move- 
"= ment he completed the 
circuit. Forone terrible 
second nothing 
happened. Thencame & 
ripping, rending Toar— 
the terrific roar of many 
explosions blending into 
one. The fog was too 
, = dense for them to see 
anything; they were 
only conscious of the noise and of a momentary reddish 
glare through the darkness ahead. 

“That ought to have done the trick,” eaid the superin- 
tendent. ‘* Out with you, Findlater, and see if the bridge has 
bee Eceteany destroyed. And look sharp; we've no time 


to 

Lantern in hand, with his heart thumping heavily agai t his 
ribs, the young Scotsman went scuxatling and slipping away 
over the rs towards the bridge—or, rather, the place 
where the bridge had been, for not a single arch rem 
As he peered around him, at the point where the track ended, 
he marvelled ‘at the terrifio power of the explosive 
Bricks had been crumbled to powder, massive piles shredded 
intomatchwood. Thestream, dammed by the masses of fallen 
debris, was banking up rapidly. ; , 

“They'll find nothing to help them here,” was Findlater's 
comment; then he hurried back to report. . 

No sooner was he back in the cab, and his message delivered. 
than the engine was in motion again, this time speeding 
Londonward once more, pushing the truck before it. Two 
or three times, before they reached the neighbourhood of 


thickly- areas, they stopped again for a few minutes, 
and rey left behind them shattered points, a gap! 
chasm in an embankment, or a ruined bridge. Then, wit! 
the whistle going frequently, they hastened on, while ahead 
of them the superintendent's password had carried the dread 
news of the certainty of invasion to his chiefs. 
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Fred Shaldon, coming out of a restaurant after toving with 
a meal, heard the newsboys yelling, “ Invasion of Britain,” 
and rushed for a paper. The item was of the briefest—a 
smudged line or two in the stop-press column : 


G.E.R. MYSTERY, LATEST. 


Orrictst.—We are informed that the inter- 
ruption of all communications upon the G.E.R. 
and throughout a great part of Essex is due to 
the fact that foreign troops have landed i 
the coast and are now advancing upon London. 
Details are at present lacking. 


All around him people were buying papers and staring at 
those fateful lines in blank amazement. Some a parently, 
utterly refused to believe them ; others turned to the nearest 
stranger and began an excited 
conversation. But Fred Shaldon 
was in no mood to notice the 
Jemeanour of his fellow-men. 
War had come upon his country 
like a thief in the night, but 
to him it presented only one 
picture—his mother and sister, 
with only the feeble old vicar to 
protect them, alone in the midst 
of foreign soldiery. 

a is at home,” he 
mutte “I must get there 
if it takes me a week. I—TI'll 
just drop a line to tho governor 
explaining matters; he'll under- 
stand. And if they are advancing on London, there'll be 
precious little business to attend to to-morrow.” 

" The desire to get home, to see his loved ones, to know the 
worst, had now become a positive obsession with him. Hurry- 
ing into a post-office, which he found crowded with excited 
people, he wrote a note to his manager at the oflico, posted it, 
and then gravitated towards Liverpool Street again, whcre 
crowds were striving to get near enough to the gates—now 
guarded by strong bodies of police—to read sundry notices that 
had made their appearance there, and which stated, in bald 
official language, that ‘ owing to tho existence of a state of 
war,” such-and-such lines were closed to traffic until further 
notice. 

“1 must get home,” repeated Fred, as in a dream ; the 
happenings of the evening, with their rude interruption of 
his usual routine, had left him, mentally, like a rudderiess ship, 
and he had to ae hard against an absurd impulse to burst 
into teara ‘ ow what I'll do,” he added. “ Findlater 
said the Southend line was all right. I'll take the train as 
far as Billericay if I can, and then strike northward on foot. 
If I have to the whole blessed way, I mean to get home 
somehow 3” 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
A Morning's Work. 


Axnonr two miles from Tetterdon, and located on rising 
und much broken up by ravines and gullies, there is a 


A stranger would never suspect the existence of such a place, 
and would certainly never discover it save by the merest 
accident. 

It was this depression in the ground which Farmer Tombs, 
who had a distinctly good eye for sonatas bat chosen as the 
secret rendezvous and parade-ground of the party of men 
which he had raised to harass the enemy— Tombs’ Terrors,” 
as hoe called them. Here, an hour or two after the defeat of 
the Territorials, the wertby ex-yeoman might have been seen 
muastering his curious corps. 

They numbered about twenty-five all told—a truly motley 
company. There were half-a-dozen of his own labourers, 
ran in age from eighteen to sixty, several gamekeepers ; 
half-a-dozen of their erstwhile enemies of the poaching 
fraternity ; Potts, the landlord of the “Dun Cow”; and & 
sprinkling of other villagers, including one or two men 
recently discharged from the Army Reserve. They were 
armed with weapons as miscellaneous as themselves—double- 
barrelled shot-guns, rook rifles, all sorts of things that would 
shoot. As to their attire, every man Jack of them appeared 
to have donned his oldest and shabbiest clothes. 

Nevertheless, Tombs eyed them with the utmost satisfac- 
tion as he surveyed the line. 

It seemed to him that the occasion demanded some sort of 
a speech, and he delivered 
it as follows : 

“You fellers, now 
you're all here, an’ I can 
get a look at you, I’m 
more than ever sure that 
we can give these blessed / 
invaders what for if we 
only put our backs into 
it. There ain’t a great 
many of us, ’tis true, but 
I reckon every man of \j 
you knows the country 
hereabouts jest as well 
as ho knows ’is own back- 
yard. We've got enough 
odd food fer a week or 
two stowed away, and 
I reckon” — he winked 
knowingly towards the 
poachers and game- 

eepers—" that there’s them amongst us who kin keep 
us in game when supplies run short. Our _business’ll 


to him. 
“Well,” he said, “have you your peace made with the 
Captain Rassitten ? Yes? You are lucky. Remember not 
to offend again. Oh, and there is another matter. You 
have without authorisation quartered a wounded man of the 
enemy here, I am informed ?” 

Jack flush 


“The poor chap crawled to the gate and collapsed,” he 
explained. ‘‘ He's too bad to move; shot through the shoulder, 
with some other slight injuries.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated the soldier. ‘“ Well, you did 
wrong to take him in, remember that. Directly he is fit to 
rise you must to me report, when he will into our hands. 
Take care that he does not escape ; should he do so, you may 
find yourself in a very serious position.” 

— don’t think he’s likely to try that on,” answered Bryant 
lightly. ‘‘ The poor chap’s alvapeshat too weak for that.” 

The officer murmured something and passed on to the 
dining-room, where, as the vicar had forecasted, he made an 
excellent lunch off the last fragments of the three precious 
Orpingtons, washed down with a bottle of wine that he had 
brought with him. 

There was little rest for Jack Bryant now that he had 
accepted the enemy’s Red Cross armlet and the duties it 
entailed. Half-an-hour after dinncr a sour-faced orderly 
camo to the door with a note addressed to him. It was from 
the chief medical-officer of the invaders, and ordered him to 
proceed to a barn off the High Street and attend to some of 
the Territorial wounded who had been taken there after the 
fight. Jack was nothing loth to go, and, after bidding fare- 
well to Nellie, hastened away to the barn, where, in de lebown 
of ministering to the injured men, and chatting with such of 
them as were in a condition to talk, he temporarily forgot 
some of his troubles. 

During tho afternoon, however, he saw two battalions of 
the enemy's infantry march through tho village, their faces 
set towards London, and a little later a battery of fisld- 
artillory lumbered after thom. Artillery Bryant had not 
hitherto seen among the invaders ; and the significanco of ita 
presonce cast an additional gloom upon his spirits. 

He was bandaging the last man—a cheery young iron- 
monger of Hordon, whoso chief trouble appeared to be that 
ho had missed the man who shot his officer—when Captain 
Rassitten stepped in at tho open doorway and glanced keenly 
around the barn, now looki 
very much like a hospi 


ward. 

His heavy face beamed at 
sight of Ja 

“Still busy?’ he said. 
“Did you hear that little 
crackle of firing just now? 
Quite a diverting little man- 
hunt.” 

“What was it?” asked 
Bryant, his curiosity over- 
coming his strong inclination 
to snub the man. 

Rassitten shrugged his 
broad shoulders. 

“Oh, a mere nothing . 
in reality!" he said carelessly. “Only a thing that 
shows how keenly we need to watch you pig- eaded 
islanders. Thcre was a farrier living at the other 
end of the hamlet who, it appears, was what you call 8 
Reservist. He decided to-day, the ely rascal, that the time 
had come to rejoin his regiment, and 80 he left his wife and 
family and slunk past the guards. He should have left il 
till night, he was chased, and, to do him justice, I must 
say he ran finely; but our bullets ran just a little faster. 
Three men hit him ; not bad ractice, considering the ranfe- 
We returned him to his family just one hour after he left them, 
with the difference that he went out on his feet and came 
home on a stretcher. He asked to be takon home. He only 
lived a short time.” 

As Nhe ast son ey were spoken there was Layee 
4 : amo! tients ; the ironmonger Fa G 

wood, rendered almost impenetrable by the thick under} “I know, I know! * murmured Mr. Shaldon nervously. dagel hand Totiffly and stare sh the pa er, with burning 
brush of holly and furzo which the neglect of the owners of | ‘It is an extremely trying position, dear. Short of—er— | eyes. 
the estate has allowed to grow up. It is a veritable wilder- | telling deliberate falsehoods, it is becoming increasingly | “ You brute!” he said angrily. * Haven't you even 
ness, wnerein any person unfamiliar with the few paths that difficult to account for these little changes in our everyday enough decency to speak respectfully of a poor chap wn? 


exactly suited for long-range work, wo shall have to do most 
of our hoppin’ about at night. I needn’t tell you, I’m sure, 
that if any man’s foolish enough to let himself get caught, 
he'll be shot; you all know that. It won’t be long, please 
God, before tho British Army comes along and knocks these 
fellers into a cocked ‘at, but till that comes, I reckon we can 
keep the beggars short o' sleep. This *ere place will do fer 
our ’eadquarters, so to speak ; a sontry or two up on the crest 
can see the enemy comin’ miles away, and I reckon they 
eouldn’t take the wood with anything short of an army.” 

“ They could search it with shrapnel, though,” put in Potts, 
ex-bombardier of artillery. 

“ Thet ay be,” retorted Tombs, unmoved, “ but they 
ain’t goin’ to hit many of us, if the, blaze away allday. An’ 
you can’t take a thing like a with cannon; you've got 
to send mon in in the end, you know.” 

““Thet’s so,” agreed Potts. ‘‘ Well, look ‘ere, hadn’t we 
better be doin’ a little drill? Not parade drill, you know, but 
arrangin’ signals and tryin’ our ’ands at skirmishing, so’s we 
can keep in touch with one another.” 

This was hailed as a distinctly good suggestion, and very 
shortly sil hands were engaged in devising a system of 
signals for combined movements. Potts, by reason of his 
former association with the Army, was appointed sergeant, 
while the position of corporal fell to one of Tombs’ labourers— 
one John Hardy, a fine, upstanding young farm-hand, who 
had put in a year or two with the Militia. Tombs, of course, 
was captain and commander-in-chief, and two other men 
were delegated to take charge respectively of the food supplies 
and the varied stock of cartridges. 

“To-night,” said the farmer impressively, as he finally 
dismissed them to a well-earned meal, ‘* we'll give ‘em the 
first taste of our quality. There'll be © moon, but that can’t 
be ’elped. An’ if you fellers don’t bi ed to make ’em pay 
for stealin’ that ’orse o’ mine I shall be very much dis- 
apponiet in ye. Left turn—steady on; I mean right turn. 

is-miss | ”” 


* ° e * 
Dinner at the vicarage that day was a most miserable 


meal—perhaps the most depressing the inmates of the house 
had partaken of since the invaders first put in an appearance. 
To begin with, the mens was not appetising—more portions 
of the slaughtered fowls, some tough, salted meat, part of the 
service rations sparingly issued from the enemy’s commis- 
sariat, and a few vegetables. As before, the foreign officer 
did not put in an appearance, and 60 the trio who sat down 
to table—Jack Bryant, the Vicar, and Nellie—were free to 
converse openly. 

Poor Nellie, though ehe did her best to bear up, was peril- 
ously near the verge of breakdown, for her mother was 
becoming increasingly anxious concerning the missing Fred, 
and, daintily as they tried to serve her lunch, the absence of 
sundry little items to which she was accustomed—now, of 
course, wholly unprocurable—seemed to add to her growing 
conviction that something was wrong. 

“ Poor Ann simply daren’t go into the room,” said Nellie. 
“ Sho says, if she does, one of mother’s questions will catch 
her off her guard, and she'll let out the truth.” 


Do you Know that Guy Thorne is writing every week in THE COMET? “The Adventures of the Golden Girl” 
ie a eplendid sericea by the author of “When it Was Dark.” 
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tried to do his duty ? I know you, you miserable spy ; you 
gsed to come into my shop—only you wore plain clothes 
then—and buy odds and ends of hardware. I had my 
suspicions of you then, but now——” 

“Silence, you ruffian!” cried Rassitten furiously, and 


stood over the man 60 menacingly that Jack stily 


interposed. 

Tt think you had better go,” he remarked coldly to Rassit- 
ten, and without another word tho officer etrode out. When 
be had gone the Territorial spat oxpressively on the floor. 

“ Heaven save us all from tho likes of him!" he growled. 
« Making fun of a ge fellow’s death and his wifo and 
children’s misery ! semember ‘im. Came into my shop 
one day and asked the price ofaknife. Itoldhim. ‘ What? 
sayshe. ‘ Why, in my country I can——’ Then he shut up; 
thonght he'd said too much, I suppose. He lived about *ere, 
didn't he? Let’s ’ope he'll get his deserts when the Regulars 
come along. If he’d touched me then I’d have knockod his 
blessod ’ed off, wounded as I am!” 

“You keep quiet and ty to sleep,” Jack told him sooth- 
ingly, and presently quitted the barn. - 

Out in tho lane he passed a lnbouror, chewing reflectively 
at s straw. He grinned as Bryant approached ; then an 
expression of the deepest cunning overspread his honest face. 

'Ye're not likely to be about after dark, sir, are you ? 2 
he inquired furtively. “No? That's right! You keep yer 


eyes well pecled, sir, an’ yo'll maybe see summat worth 
I can’t tell yer no more ; jest bear that in mind.” 


secin’. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
Mrs. Shaldon Learns the Truth. 


Ayn Eziza and Nellie Shaldon were busy in the kitchen 
when the housemaid, glancing pityingly at her young mis- 
tress’ careworn face, asked her a question. 

“*Ave you bin down the garden lately, miss ? ” she said. 
“ Phillips says tho sojers have ruined ‘is tulips, but the 
crocuses are all a-stickin’ up their little ‘eds finc. °E brought 
me a bunch o’ snowdrops, the silly old man. bie don’t you 
go and ’ave a look at ‘cm, miss; it would sort of take your 
mind off things o bit?” 

In happier days the vicar’s daughter spent many an hour 
in her beloved garden, tending her especial favourites among 
tho plants, and now she welcomed the little maid’s suggestion 


eagerly. 
‘T think I will, Ann,” she said ; “ but I’m afraid it will 
take more than the flowers to relieve my mind at present.” 

Getting her hat, she passed out into tho garden, closing tho 
door behind her. It was a bright, sunshiny afternoon, with 
practically no wind, and the spring flowers made a bravo 
show as they stood up out of the moist, bare, brown earth. 

The vicarage garden was large and eccluded, much cut 
up with formally-trimmed hedges and clumps of rhedoden- 
drons and other flowering shrubs. Absorbed in her contempla- 
tion of the flowers, Nellie passed slowly from point to point, 
till she had left the house far behind her and was down in a 
semi-wild cornor, hard by a 
pond, whcre climbing reses 
Tan riot over a trellis and 
fought hard with the ivy for 
possession of an old dry 
wall. 

Tho girl was just plucking 
a few snowdrops from a par- 
ticularly attractive clump 
growing in a rockery corner 
when she heard the little 
wicket-gate leading to the 
lane open, and looked up to 
see a tall, uniformed figure 
advancing slowly towards her. 
A second glance showed her 
that it was Captain Rassitten. 
There was no escape—he was 
between her and the house, 
and the slight smile upon 
his face secmed to suow that he was fully awaro of this fact. 

Unable to retreat, Nellie stood thore awaiting him, only her 
slightly heightened colour and the sot of her dainty chin 
showing her emotion. 

Rassitten stopped a couple of paces away and saluted with 
punctilious politeness, though his bold eyes were fixed 
admiringly upon tho girl’s fresh young beauty. 

“T pray you to pardon this intrusion, Miss Shaldon,” he 
said Rae Tp “but I chanced to sco you in the ganlen, and 
plucked up courago to venture in. T trust Mr. Bryant con- 
veyed to an the apologies which I desired him to tender on 
my behalf?” 

The slightest possible inclination of the head was his 
answer, but the foreigner went on unabashed. 

“Mr. Bryant told me I had better avoid you, had botter 
give you time to forget the episode; but, on reflection, it 
seemed to me that such a course of conduct was unmanly. 
Therefore, risking your renewed displeasure, I have taken the 
liberty of approaching you, Miss Shaldon, to assure you of 
my poignant sorrow ioe my disgraceful conduct. I was not 
myself ; I—I cannot express to you how bitterly T regret my 
action. May I hope that you will forgive me, and forget the 
affair as speedily as possible ?” 

He looked up ‘dexitin ly, and Nellie, anxious to put an end 
the alacriew as speeilily as possible, answered him hastily, 

jut coldly. 

“T accept your apology, sir, though I am afraid it will be 
some time hefore I shall be able to forget the incident. Good 
afternoon 1” 

She made a movement towarda the house, but Rassitten 
blocksd the way. 

‘I thank you from my heart,” he said. “It is more than 
T dored hope for—far more than I deserve! And now, to 
make further amends, I want you to let me help you all, Miss 
B.aldon. Do not shake your head ; listen to me, T pray. 
You may think that things. so far as you are concemed, are 
at their worst, but you are sorely mistaken. So far. believe 
me, you have not tasted one-twenticth of the horrors of a 
military occupation. When supplies run shorter still, when 
We aro 6 with a strong enemy, and have to enforce 
the rules of war strictly against non-combatants, you will 


If you don 
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find things terrible indeed—unless you have a friend in high 
quarters. Let me be that friend, Miss Shaldon.” His tone 
grew almost beseeching. ‘‘ Let me make amends to you in 
that way. You will be put under no obligation to me; to 
serve you will be a pleasure.” 

Tam much obliged to you,” replicd Nellie, who was now 
feeling a little frightened ; ‘“ but I must really be getting in 
now. Mother will——” 

7 “You mention your mother,” cried Rassitten quickly. 

Have you thought of the danger to her, Miss Shaldon ? 
Only to-day tho commandant was pointing out the risk of 
leaving a house like this, eminently adapted for defence, 
practically at the mercy of any attacking force. He suggested 
garrisoning the place with a company, turning you all out——”” 

Nellie’s face paled at the very thought. 

* Oh, but it would kill mother!” she interrupted. “ They 
mustn’t dream of such a thing; it’s bad enough as things 
are, but 

“* Quite so,” assented the soldier soothingly. “Well, it 
practically rests with me whether the house is garrisoned or 
whether you are left here in peace. Will you not say one 
kind word to me, Miss Shaldon, and so encourage me to 
assist you?” 

The girl looked down, tapping the ground nervously with 
her foot. 

“Ido not quite understand you,” she said. “ Of course— 
we—wo shall be very grateful for anything you can do for us ; 
Mets should have thought that poor mother state of 

ealt ” 

Rassitten flung out his hands in an expressive gesture. 

‘* Miss Shaldon,” he cricd, ‘“‘ you do not understand war. 
Our people care no more for your mother’s state of health, 
when military needs are under consideration, than for these 
stones. One life—ten lives—a thousand lives are nothing to 
military necessity. That is why I urge you to let me be your 
friend. I do not know what tales have been brought to you 
concerning me "—for an instant his face grew dark——* but 
it should be clear to you that I mean you well. Had I chosen, 
I could have had Mr. Bryant arrested and shot forthwith, 
but I forgave him, because I realised that I wasin the wrong. 
If I chose, or if you preferred to make of me an enemy rather 
than a friend, I could turn you all out into the street, or fill 
your house with our most unruly soldiers, men to whom 
nothing is sacred.” He came a step nearer, his eyes aglow. 
“Say only that you will think kindly of me, Miss Shaldon ; 
say that you are willing to receive my assistance !” 

Nellie was sorely troubled. At heart sho detested this man 
as much aa she distrusted him, but more than all she feared 
him; she realised that, to a certain extent, at any rate, she 
and her dear ones were in his power, and that it might go ill 
with them if she offended him. 

“T_T can only say again that we shall be most grateful 
for any kindness you are able to show us,” she replied 
unsteadily. 

“Tt is enough—for the present,” said Rassitten meaningly. 
“Tam entirely at your disposil, Miss Shaldon. A word or 
a note to me, should any troublo come upon you, will bring 
ne to you at once. Aw revoir ; you have made me a happy 
man!” 

Again he saluted, bowed low, and hurried away out of the 
wicket-gate and down the lane. 

Nellie gazed after him angrily. 

“ Horrid man!” she murmured. ‘ What nasty eyes he’s 
got! I—TI’lnever come down the garden again till they've been 
driven away.” 

As for Rassitten, his face, as he departed, was lit up with 
a cunning smile. 

“So far, so good!” he muttered. ‘I see I must play on 
hor fears; the haughty miss began to thaw directly I touched 
upon her bedridden mother and the precious Bryant. Bah ! 
I could almost wish T had had him shot out of band and 
carried the thing through by force ; women love a masterful 
man. Still, there is plenty of time yet, plenty of time!” 

(Another long instalment next week,) 
——__——_» 3 


THE PUZZLE OF THE POLES. 

Trr fascinating problem of the poles, and what there is 
there, may now be said to have been solved. 

The explorations carried out by Nansen, the Duke of 
the Abruzzi, and Commander Peary, amongst others, have 
left no room to doubt that the North Pole is but a 
geographical point in the midst of an eternally frozen 
ocean. And now Lieutenant Shackleton has similarly 
proved that the South Pole is a corresponding geographical 
point in the middlo of an eternally frozen continent. 

So, after the lapse of centuries, the reasoned specula- 
tions of the very earliest cartographers, Strabo, Ptolemy, 
and the rest, have been proved to be absolutely correct— 
water at one extremity of the carth’s axis, land at the 
other. 

For it must be remembered that the vast continent of 
Antarctica, over a portion of which Mr. Shackleton 
travelled, is the ‘‘ Terra Australis Incognita ” of our fore- 
fathers. They imagined it, however, to be a land flowing 
with milk and honey. a sort of terrestrial paradise, 
whereas, of course, it is in point of fact a region of unutter- 
able barrenncss and desolation, uninhabited and 
uninhabitable. 

This, indeed, was made plain by Cook, the great circum- 
navigator, who sailed right round the edge of the southern 

ack ice, thereby proving conclusively that if any lands 

lay beyond it they could not be of much account. 

Not until so late as 1841, however, was the pack 
penetrated, and the Southern Continent actually sighted. 
This feat was accomplished by Captain Ross, in command 
of the Ercbus and Terror. He discovered the volcano 
which he named after one of his ships, and which was only 
the other day ascended for the first timo by members of 
the Shackleton expedition. He also discovered the Great 
Ice Barrier, the mystery of which is not yet solved for 
certain. but which is probably merely the seaward edge 
of an ocean upborne glacier—the most stupendous and 
majestic thing of its kind in the world. 
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When you can’t eat, can’t work, can’t think, 
can’t sleep, your stomach and liver are not 
working properly. Indigestion is poisoning 
your blood and sapping your vitality. No- 
thing will so soon restore you to health and 


vitality as the root and herb extract—Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup. 


FOR THE 


STOMACH and LIVER 


Taken daily after meals, it will renew your 
appetite, regulate your bowels, make food 
bourish you, and give you new energy, new 
strength, new life. It did all this for Mrs. 
8. Alderman, Yatton Keynel, Wilts, who says: 
“Unlike other tonics, Mother Seigel’s Syrup 
relieved my pains at once, and in a short time 
entirely cured me of Indigestion.” 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP. 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM, 
PRICE 2/9. 


‘ALibrary anda Picture 
Gallery for Fourpence’ 


is merely another expression for 


THE ROYAL 
MAGAZINE. 


In contains 


SPLENDID COMPLETE 
STORIES, 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, 
“FROM THE STALLS,” 


a monthly theatrical feature, consisting of 
portraits of and anecdotes about popular stage 
favourites. 


BRIGHT. WELL-ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 
and many other interesting and attractive 
features. 


The Royal Magazine is on sale on or about 
the 22nd of the month. Price 4d, everywhere. 


REMEMBER— 


‘A Library and a Picture 
Gallery for Fourpence’ 
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DOCTORS WHO DIE 
FOR THEIR PATIENTS. 


NOTHFR name has just been 
added to the list of doctors 


» 


who have died for their 
pationts. 
Angus Wilson, the house 


surgeon at the London Hos- 

vital, in trying to save the life of a poor 
woman who had attempted to commit suicide 
while suffering from a temporary fit of 
insanity, was so severely bitten by her on the 
band that he contracted blood poisoning, 
with fatal results. 
Died for a Little 
Sufferer. 

Similar tragedies happen not infrequently, 
and always a from the public a thrill of 


perhaps that which is commemorated by a 
tablet in the “Postman’s Park,” City of 
London 


| 


| Wi, 
| 
pity. Ono of the saddest cases of the kind is { 


! 
On October 11th, 1884, a little child of four }; 
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VER since his accession two years 
o Mohammed Ali Mirza, Shah 

of Persia, King of Kings, Centre 
of the Universe, Shadow of Allah, 
the Sublime Sovereign whose 
Standard is the Sun, and his 
Splendour that of the Firmament, has had 
a rather exciting time of it, and the latest 
reports show no eign that he is likely to 
settle down peacefully on the throne of his 


was brought to the Royal Free Hospital|! ¢. thers. 


suffering from diphtheria. As the only hope |! 


of saving its lifo, the operation known as 
tracheotomy was resorted to. This consists 


in making an incision in the lower part of the is sluggish and dropsical, but he has not 


the throat, through which air is enabled/ inherited his affability; though, 


to pass to tho lungs. 

The operation was successful in itself, but 
in order to es‘ablish respiration, which had}; 
been partially suspended, it became neces: 
that somebody should suck at the tube whi 
had been passed into the windpipe. This dan- 
gerous duty was undertaken by Dr. Samuel 
Rabbath, senior resident medical officer at 
the institution, with the result that he 


himself contracted the terrible complaint, |) 


and died soon afterwards. 
Lived A 
the Lepore.” 

For sustained heroism of this kind, 
however, continued over a long course of 
years, the palm must be awarded to 
Dr. Do Venster, better known as Father 
Damien. Although he went to Molokai— 
which ia the leper colony of the Sandwich 
Islands—as a medical missionary, his real 
work lay in doctoring the unfortunates he 
found there, a duty for which he was fully 
qualified both by training and practice. 

Of course he was perfectly well aware, 
when he undertook the task, that he could 
hardly to escape infection. Nor did he, 
dying of the complaint on April 10th, 1889. 


“ Nios girl, May Brown, eh?” 
“Yes, but she hasn’t much sense. Shohad 
a chance to marry me and refused.” 


Mohammed Ali is now@about thirty-six 
yoars old. He is a stout little man with & 
heavy, rather cruel, face. Like his father 


accordi 
to a Persian newspaper, he “ is always dri 
and participates in wild orgies night by night 
until daybreak.” 

Instigated an Attack 

by Roughs. 

When he came to the throne he gave repeated 
assurances that he would respect the new 
Persian Constitution, but secretly he has 
been doing his best to undermine it. . 

His Parliament demanded that certain of 
his corrupt favourites should be dismissed. 

The Shah and bis favourites replicd to this 
by oe a crowd of roughs to attack 
the Parliament buildings. Parliament sent 
two envoys to demand the punishment of 
these roughs, but His Majesty turned them 
out aftor inflicting on one of them corporal 
chastisement of a particularly humiliating 
nature. 

Then the supporters of the Parliament came 
up in large numbers, drove away the gangs of 
roughs, and encamped themselves around 
the Parliament buildings. . 

The Court replied to this by throwing the 
Prime Minister and some others into prison. 
Then the British Minister took a hand in tho 
game, and insisted on the prisoners being 


released. 

The Parliament barricaded its doors and 
something like civil war ensued. Finally, 
after remaining obdurate for a few days, the 
Shah climbed down. 

Things remained in a more or less unsettled 
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Some Stories of the Monarch of Persia. 


state for the next two months, then the 
bomb fell—literally. 
Mohammed Ali decided to 
at Doshantepeh. He drove through Teheran 
escorted by & numerous suite and surrounded 
by a vast body of troops. In spite of every 
precaution, however, an attempt was 
to assassinate him while the cortdge was 
passing through a narrow street. 
What precisely happened is 


assassin was cut to 
Another report said t two bombs were 
thrown from the roof of a house. One ex- 
ploded in the air, while the other struck the 

und near the Shah’s covered motor-car, 
illing three outriders and wounding the 
chauffeur. 

Luckily, His Majesty had sent his carahead, 
as it were, to represent him, and had con- 
tented himself with occupying a carriage in 
the rear. Hearing the row, he scuttled into 
the nearest house, and later returned safely 
to the Palace. 

To be Blown 
From a Gun. 

A pathetio incident occurred as he ap- 
proached the Palace. His son, Ahmed Mirza, 
of whom he is very fond, was laid up in bed 
with measles, but when one of his attendants 
told him what had uae pited in the street, the 
Prince sprang out of bed and, only half 
dressed, rushed out of doors and fell exhausted 


at his father’s feet, while the tears rained down || 8T®® 


his cheeks. 

The Shah sent at once for the Governor 
of Teheran, and prepared to receive him 
warmly with a cane. After he had thrashed 
him thoroughly, he threatened to have him 
blown from muzzle of a gun for not 
having vented the bomb-throwing, but 
ultimately he relented. 

A few months later His Majesty made a 
big effort to settle the difficulty by bombarding 
the Parliament and killing upwards of eight 
hundred people. Since that time the ition 
of things in Persia is summed up y the 
American Consul’s laconic report : “‘ Anarchy!” 


a few days || 


jieces by the escort. guar 
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HERE has been quite an epidemic 
of “mysterious disappearances * 
lately. The papers have been full 
of them. 

And it must be remembered 
that it is only where the dis. 
ones have some claim to fame 


fact that such are 

and wide. 

10,000 Disappearances 
Annually. 

But what of the ruck of the rank and filo P 
These “disappear” daily by the score, by 
the hundred even, all over the country, and 
t, of course, their relatives and 

You may read about these 
lice-station— 
and to have 
For then the 


as to their whereabouts. 

It has been estimated that the number of 
these “disappearances” is normally not less 
than ten thousand annually. And in time of 
stress and trouble it is much greater. Also, 
any big public catastrophe is seized upon 
by people anxious to efface themselves. 

In 1898, for instance, a big battleship, the 
Albion, was launched at Blackwall by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the 
backwash of water swept some hundreds of 
people into the Thames. About thirty-seven 
of these were known to have been drowned, 
but many who were not, jamped at the 
chance to efface themselves. In Woolwich 
alone, forty husbands disap About 
half of these turned up afterwards, sometimes 
years afterwards. 
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Seed Swindles. 


An Interesting Article for Gardeners. 


} Nursing Vipers. 
Britain’s Unprofitable Pastime. 


& 9 
einer eee | | ae Ee Roem saremrhre eee | 


HERE was a time—not so very long 


To buy low-priced seeds without a 


ago either—whoen the wily seeds- }guarantee is really extravagance of the 


man used to adulterate his goods 
boiled 


> ; fi t kind. Pure seeds of good quality; 
by adding a certain portion of |cannot be cheap, and the man who tries to' 
seeds. These made up |save a few shillings on his yearly purchase, 


bulk in marvellous fashion, but 'for his garden is certain to regret. 


could hardly be expected to germinate, 
Then came the Seed Adulteration Act, and 
the boiling of seeds went out of fashion in 


He has all the trouble of preparing the 
land and sowing them and then finds not 
only that very few have come up at all, but 


this country, though it is, we believe, still | also that he has stocked his beds with a 


practised in the United States. 
Bat do not fancy that, because this form of 
swindle ie too dangerous 


resources. 


Cheap Seed Imported 
from Russia. 


By no means. The dishonest seedsman, 


and there are unfortunately some such, has} nurseryman 


quantity of worthless weeds. 
Men like farmers who purchase large 


to continue, the | quantities of grass seed are learning wisdom, 
unscrupulous seedsman is at the end of his/and asa rule demand a : tthe 


guarantee from the 
seedsman. They desire to be assured both 
of the percentage of germination and of the 
percentage of purity in grass seed. 

Another scheme of the unscrupulous 
is to widely advertise some 


atill strings to his bow. One is to sell cheap | presumably new plant or new variety of an 


seed imported from abroad. 


old plant under a high-sounding name. 


A sample of Russian seed purchased from | Gardeners Often 
aswmall dealer in a country town was found to | Go Wrong. 
contain nearly ten per cont. of husk refuse| Last year a victim wrote to a yardening 
and another six percent. of sandand rubbish. | paper telling how he had been nearly 
Others of these foreign samples are full of | poisoned by the fruit of such a swindle, 
weed seeds. A pound of clover seed imported | which, advertised as a new sort of currant, 
from abroad was found to contain no fewer | turned out to be an American variety of our 
than 14,400 seeds of other plants, including | common deadly night-shade. 


those of forty-four different kinds of weeds. 


House owners who employ gardenera may 


A still commoner swindle is to sell old seed. | find too late that their man has been tempted 


Contrary to popular belief, comparatively |from the straight and narrow 


path of 


few kinds of seed will retain their vitality | rectitude by the stealthy offer of a secret 


for more than twelve months, Second 
and third year seeds are most uncertain, 


commission. 
A fow days after the master has sent his 


and a large proportion fail altogether. Yet | cheque for the seeds the gardener receives a 

the seed itself 1-oka all right, and the casual | postal order for the price of his betrayal 

archaser cannot possibly tell that he is| It is hardly necessary to add that the seeds 

swindled until after he has sown his| supplied by the seedsman who will stoop to 

seed and finds that his seedling beds are not | such swindling dnigesince invariably of the 
an 


one-third full. 


Do you want an easy enjoyabie 


poorest quality, and dear at any price. 


Buy a copy (one penay), 


msible for 
|| Prussia stared & Navy. 


P HE German Navy, whose tremendous 
expansion is worrying us 80 deeply, 
is the direct descendant of the 
old Prussian Navy. And we, the 
British nation, are directly 

the fact that 


If only our fathers could have looked 
forward one short half century, and 
their colossal foolishness! Prussia. with her 
wretched sandy coast, her almost entire lack 
of harbours, and her shallow, almost land- 
locked sea, had no naval ambitions. 

Then what must we do but make Prussia 
the tof a warship. She wasthe Thetis, 
a fine old craft if somewhat out of date. 

That started the trouble. Prussia sent a 
number of naval cadets over here to be 
trained, and began building for herself. The 
next thing we heard was that a Prussian 
squadron with the Thetis as flagship, and 
commanded by a British trained officer, had 
started on an ocean-going cruise. 

Japan Showed 
Gratitude. 

The squadron went to Japan, and Ja) 
was 60 tly interested that she herself at 
once called on British seamen for instruction. 

Japan has shown gratitude for our help. 
Germany. on the other hand, seems bent 
upon forcing upon us a ruinous competition 
in the building of Dreadnoughte. 

We have for a hundred years been sending 
our best men to India, not to merely live in 
the country, but to work in it. e have 
irrigated huge tracts and so saved them 
from famine. We have instituted a splendid 
system of education. 

India to-day is more populous, richer, 
happier in every way than ever at any 
previous epoch, and by way of showing their 


and see how eimple it is. 


gratitude Bengali Students at British. 
instituted colleges have been shooting 
defenceless women through train windows, 
and hurling bombs at British officials. 

The same accusation applies to Egypt, the 
peoplo of which country Lord Cromer and his 
predecessors have raised from a miserable 
slavery to a prosperous farming community. 

Formerly, the Egyptian fellah had to work 
fourteen to fifteen hours a day to earn 
enough food to keep him alive and to pay the 
enormous taxes exacted from him. To-day 
he works eight, and spends his spare time in 
plotting sedition against his best friends. 
America, too 
Has Suffered. 

Talk about “man’s ingratitude”! It is 
nothing to that of a nation. Everyone 
knows that, were it not for Britain. Germany 
would long ago have swallowed up Holland 
with its coveted ports. Yet how much 

ratitude have the Dutch ever exhibited? 

ring our reverses in South Africa every 

ie paper fairly shrieked with jubila- 
ion. 

We are not the only country to suffer in 
like fashion. Was ever a more glaring 
instance of thanklessness than was exhibited 
by the phan cag Islanders P 

In November 1898 the United States, after 
beating LS eg paid her four millions for the 
islands. The Americans proceeded to institute 
every kind of useful reform, and promised the 
Filipinos that, when they were fit, they 
should have self-government. 

Were the Filipinos grateful? So deeply 
that they turned on their benefactors, an 
under Aguinaldo fought them for three 
years, The rebellion cost the lives of nearly 
three thousand Americans, and an expendi- 
ture of over ten millions of money, 


competition? Of course you do. Then try “STARTLETS” in THE COMET. 


Wuaxk ENDING 
APRIL 22, 1909,’ 


For some reason medical men are always termed 
doctors, though the largest number of doctors are not 
medical men at all. For instance, there are doctors of 
law, doctors of music, doctors of science, doctors of 
philosophy, doctors of theology, and so on, as well as 
doctors of medicine, 

One doctor may be a D.C.L,, which means a Doctor of 
Civil Law ; another may bo D.D., a Doctor of Divinity ; 
still another, D.Litt., a Doctor of Literature. 

Originally the word simply meant a teacher, and then 
became the highest university title of honour for tho 
learned. Curiously enough, in this country for a 
long timo the degree was granted only in law and 
divinity. 

Many medical men are not doctors at all. Glance at the 
name-plates of a number of medical men, and yeu will seo 
that fie is a great berg with respect to the letters 
which follow the name; in fact, the name-plates used by 
medical men show great differences, 

Strictly speaking, the doctor will have a sign like this : 
= This means that some 
‘| university has conferred 
the title of Doctor of 
upon = Mr, 


dozen different ies in 


theso isles t qualifications to medical men; strictly 
speaking, degrees are conferred by the universities 
only. 


aro the Bachelors of Medicine, who are content to place 
M.B. after their names. 

In addition, there is the d 
Surgery. Thus Mr, Wilson wi 
This shows that in addition 
to a Doctor of Medicine 
he is & Master of Surgery. 

There are several medical 
bodies entirely independent of 
the universities which give 
various ‘ qualifications.” For 
{nstance, there are the Colleges of 
of London, of * 
Edinburgh, and of Ireland. 

addition to which there are similar colleges of 


surgeons. 


of C.M., or Master of 
have a name-plate : 


When Doctors Ave 
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t Doctors Es 


Generally these bodies are composed of members who 
For instance, this 


are licensed, or licentiates, and fellows, 
sketch indicates that Mr, Jones 
is a Licentiate of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 

The surgeon is not termed a 
doctor, as his work is in 
connection with the treatment 
of injuries, malformations, and 
Operative work generally. He 
is always described as ‘‘ Mr.” 
Thus, when Frederick Robinson has passed his examin- 
ations, he becomes entitled to the name-plato below. 
This is the old-fashioned 
type of name - plate, 
which is still persisted 
in by the more con- 
servative. As a rule, 
however, the _ initials 
airoedy  mensnet are 
used, thou TO- 
fessional description of a surgeon is “itr” The 
English Royal Collego of Physicians was formed in 
order “to check men who profess physic rather from 
avarice than in good faith, to the damage of credulous 
people.” Of course, there is a difference between the 
members, M.R.C.P., and tho licentiates, LR.C.P., tho 
latter not being members of the corporation, but entitled 
to compound and dispenso medicines for patients under 
their own care. 

No candidate is admissible who is engaged in trade, or 
even if he practises medicine in partnership with any 
practitioner. The College especially lays down that no 
person in connection with it is entitled to assume tho 
title of Doctor,of Medicine unless he is a graduate of 
medicine of @ university. 

The next sign 


may be: 
This is short for 
saying that Mr. 


Smith is a Licen- 
tiate of the Society 
of Apothecaries. " 

There will probably bea world of diffe 


re between 
the practice of Mr. Smith and the . Brown — 


first mentioned. The patients of the former gentle- 


man wil] be of the poorer class, slum-dwellers who are . 


THE CENUINE SWISS 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


jn Id., 3d., Gd. and {/- Tablets. and 2d., 3d., Gd. and 1/- Croquettes and Wapolitans. 


The tull flavour aod aroma of Milk-Chocolate cas only be enjoyed ween wrapped and packed as by Caillers in th: above form. Therefore 


ALWAYS INSIST ON CAII-LER’S. 


only able to pay a few coppers for medicine and advice. 
Still, in the eyes of the profession the two men aro equal, 
as they are both properly qualified. 

The qualification of L.S.A. is granted by the Apothe- 
carics’ Halls of London and Dublin, and entitles the holder 
to describe himself as Physician, Surgeon, and Accoucheur. 
Originally the apothecary was a sort of superior grocer, or 
chemist and druggist, but now the licentiates are on a par 
with the graduates of universities, 

The education and registration of medical men is looked 
after by the General Medical Council, which contains 
representatives of the different licensing bodics. Medical 
men aro now subject to examinations held by the con- 
joined board of examiners, success in which entitles the 
candidate to the title of Physician and Surgeon, and to the 
titles represented in medical shorthand by M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. 

Dentists, of course, also tack on the initials of Licentiate 
in Dental Surgery ; this has reference to all except the old- 
time dentists, described as registered dentists. Thename- 
plate here reproduced 
indicates that Mr. Wilkin- ; 
son has been licensed by 
the General Medical 
Council as a practitioner 
in dental surgery. : 

person using the 
title Dentist is liable to a 
penalty of £20 unless he is a properly-qualified man. Tho 
curriculum of study and the conduct of the examinations 
aro under the regulations of the Gencral Council of Medical 
Education, and there aro various dental hospitals and 
schools for the instruction of would-be dentists, 


9378 
““My mission in life,” said the satirist, “is to put tho 
dunce cap on the heads of other people.” 
“Bo careful,” replied his friend, “that you don't 
catch cold.” 


ae 


First Giev: “I don’t believe in early marriages. J 
don’t intend to be married until I am over thirty.” 

Second Girl: ‘‘ And I don’t intend to be over thirty 
until I’m married.” 

ore oe 

Vicar: ‘Your husband does not knock you about 
now as he used to do—eh ?” 

Parishioner: ‘* No, sir.” 

‘“* T am delighted to hear it. 
right place.” 

ob, yes, sir—and the rest of his body, too! He is ia 


After all, his heart is in the 


NEW COMPETITION, [909. 


Just Commenoing. 


» 


PRIZES. 
Prizes of exceptional value will be d stribu 


leather cases, in gilt 


Presents for All. 


Cc tit ding in Outside Wrappers to the value of 6e. will te presented with a box of 
ate for each Bix Shill oe a At the end of twolva: months Special Cash 
Prizes will be given for those sending in the largest number of wrappers irrespective of value. 


Chocolate for each Six Shillings’ worth of wrappers. 


=” ALWAYS 
HAS BEEN IMITATED BY MANY, 


every Three months as follows :— 
Special Cash Prizes. 
Two of £5, Ten of £2. Also 50 Handsome Travelling Clocks in 
ioe Gun et ee ‘ewes 50 Gent's. superior Watches; 50 Ladies’ 
Watches with Brooches; 200 handsome boxes of chocolate, value 7/6. 


juettes. 


in this com 


ition, 


INSIST ON CAILLER'’S. 
BUT NEVER EQUALULED. 


CONDITIONS. 


The above prizes will be distributed to those Competitors sending in the largest ber of 
Outside Wrappers taken from Cailler's rd., 3d., and 6d. Tablets, and 2d., 3d., and 6d. 


Shilling Tablets and Oroquettes are ant cligible 


Wrappers for the four quarterly competitions during 1909 must be sent in 
before the 80th April, and 81st July, and 8ist October, 1909, and Jan. 3st, 1910, respectively, 
postage and carriage paid. Wrappers must be tied together, and should be marked with their 

value, together with full name and address of competitor (state if lady or geutleman) w 
Cailler’s Competition Offices, 8 and 10 Duke Street, Liverp:ol 
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JONAH WON. 

Tas men who were waiting for 
“Next!” in the barber's shop 
had read and_ re-read the 
magazines, yawned through the papers at least twice each, 
and grown weary of listening to second-hand discussions 
of sporting events, when the thin-haired stout man 
broke the ice boldly. 

“Tl bet that nobody else in this crowd has a name 
which should be so universally honoured by fishermen as 
mine.” 

“I'll take you on that,” said the thin, sad-looking man. 
“ What is your name ?”” 

“ Walton,” replied the stout man confidently. ‘ What's 

rs ? » » 

“ Jonah,” replied the other laconically. ‘‘ Any good 
Havana cigar will do.” : 

SoCo 

May: “ What is your ideal?” 

Gladys: ‘‘ A man who is clever enough to make money 
and foolish enough to spend it!” 

_—_OCo-— 

Harry Bars (on wedding tour): “ You say we are 
soming to a tunnel, Harry? Is it a long one bad 

Bridegroom (momentarily depressed) : “ Yes ; entirely 
too long. They light up the carriages before entering it.” 

>—_0UCe 

“I po believe,” said the old gentleman as he woke up, 
“that my right arm is still as Le 

“Yes, grandpa,” said his gran daughter, “ but your 
noss has not slept a wink. It has been making a terrible 
noise all the time.” 


_—_OCo 
THEIR THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
Tax bachelor community of a certain suburb wero 
greatly scared by tho advent amon t them 
of a fearsome type of the desperate, usband- 


hunting — 
After throwing each of the local bachelors 
lest he should be the 


to a state of terror, 
recipient of her attentions, the lady finally 
captured the curate. 

1 bachelordom was 60 intensely 
relieved at ite escape that it united in 
presenting the curate with a splendid 
wedding present, in the shape of 6 costly 
table service. The curate was overwhelmed. 

“Such a magnificent gift!” he gasped. 
“Well, you see, my boy,” exclaimed the 
chief of the local bachelors, ‘it is really our 
thanksgiving service.” 
SOC 
Dn. Kittwett (to wayward son): “ My 
boy you should try to profit by advice.” 

:“I might, dad, if I got £l visit for 
giving it, as you do.” 

>__OC 
Anauezs: “ Is this public water, my man?” 
Inhabitant : “ Aye.” 
Angler : “Then it won't 


be a crime if I land 


a 

Inhabitant : “ No; it will be a miracle!” 

>_0OC~- 

Arrer a brief two weeks’ acquaintance he 
invited her to go to a football match with 
him. As the players made their me 
from the dressing-room he began to enlarge on their merits. 

“There's Smith. He's first-rate—a splendid forward |” 
he said, “ And that’s Jackson over there. He's really 

ing to be our best man in a few weeks.” 

“Oh, Walter! He—he'll do all right,” she lisped 
shyly. ‘‘ But it’s so sudden, dear.” 


COC 


HIS GENTLE SOOTHE. 

“Youttn find,” said the proprietor of a dairy to 
a now milkman, who was taking over the “round,” 
“that the lady at 75 is inclined to find fault. You 
must soothe her down and not be rude to her; she 
is a pretty good customer.” : 

“Leave that to me, sir,’? answered the milkman. 

“Those eggs you left here yesterday were stale,” 
grunted the woman at No. 75 on the milkman’s 
second visit. 

“Them heggs was laid ’arf an ‘our before you ’ad 
‘om by special quick-laying birds imported from the 
Mooly Wompo Island, ma’am, and they came down 
to thie very ’ouse by Marconigraph, so as ye should 
get ’em fresh. A bit of twangy flavour they nfmy 
‘ave, madam, but you can lay odds they worn’t 
atale.” 

The fault-finder gasped. 

“The milk didn’t scem so good as usual yesterday 
either,’”’ she ventured. 

“The guv’nor will be cut hup when ’e ‘ears that, 
ma’am,”” continued the milkman. “°K sent down to 
Halderney a’purpose for & cow what'll eat nothing 
but peaches and pineapples. ‘ Never mind tho hex- 

gaye he. ‘This ere cow we keeps a’purpose 
Sor the lady at 75, and mind it sleeps on a feather 
bed at nights,’ ho says, ‘and don’t forget the heider- 
down quilt.’ Was there anything wrong with the 
butter, ma’am?” 

But the lady shook her head; she had been effectu- 


ally appeased. 


THE COMET hae been called “The Penny Punch.” 


First Office Boy: “I told the 
see if I didn't need a half-day o 


Second Office 
First Office Boy ; “ 


Uips,d_Jesllels 3) 


LAZY BOY. 
A country clergyman on his round of visits interviewed 
a youngster as to his acquaintance with Bible stories. 
“« My lad,” he said, “‘ you have, of course, heard of the 
parables ?"’ 
“Yes, sir,” shyly answered the boy, whose mother 
had instructed him in sacred history. 
“Good !”’ said the clergyman. “ Now which of them 
do — like the best of all?” 
© boy squirmed, but at last, heeding his mother's 
frowns, he replied : 
“T like that one where somebody loafs and fishes.” 
_—_OoOC 


EASED HIS MIND. 


A ScorsmAn once, when passing a fruit shop, chanced to 
see some fine-looking bananas for sale, labelled twelve for 


sixpence, 
He entered the shop, and after a quarter of an hour’s 
bargaining, he obtained thirteen for the same sum. Over- 


come with joy, he ate one of the bananas as soon as he left 
the shop; then he threw away the skin, and at once trod 
upon it. 

PWhen the doctor told him that he had fractured his 
collarbone and broken a bone in his foot, the Scotsman 
smiled. 

“* Never mind,” he said in broad dialect. ‘‘ Hoots away, 
laddie, it was on the one I didn’t pay for, ye’ll under- 
stand!” 

>—_0cC- 


IT WOULDN'T WASH. 
SNACHITT 
& 


Boy: “ What did he say?" 
He said I needed a half-bar of soap.” 


ROUGH ON THE BOYS. 


A FATHER and his two sons, who had been out of work 
for a considerable time, went on travel in search of 
employment, After travelling about for a week one of the 
sons obtained a job at a timber yard. He worked on 
until about dinner-time the first day, then went up to the 
foreman and asked him if he wanted any more men, as his 
brother was out of work. 

“Tg he strong ?” inquired the foreman. 

“Yes,” was the reply ; “ he is a lot stronger than 5 

“All right,” said the foreman, “ Tell him to start in 
the morning.” 

The two brothers went to work next day, and at 
knocking-off time the same night the son thought he might 
work his father into a job also, and asked the foreman 
if he could start his father, who was wanting work. 

“Is he strong?” ejaculated the foreman. 

“Strong” said the son, ‘“ Why he is as strong as 
my brother and I together.” 

“ Very well, then,” said the foreman, “ tell him to start 
in the morning, and you and your brother can finish 
to-night.” 


The Woman’s Opportunity 


The Competition for Women now 
running in the “‘ Daily Express ” is 
one which every woman should take 


an early opportunity of entering. 


£500 per year income is well 
worth striving for. 


The “ Daily Express" will be supplied for one half: | 


penny per day by any newsagent. 


That’s what it is. 


to look at the dark circles under my eyes and 


Waxx BEDING 
Apgit 22, 1909. 


—————————— 


OUT OF SIGHT. 


A CERTAIN regiment was on 
the march, and the companies 
were ordered to move with a few 
minutes’ interval between them, and to keep each other 
in sight, the band and drums leading. The band soon 

ot a long way ahead, and on reaching bend, halted 
‘or a few minutes’ rest. 

Presently up galloped a mounted officer in hot haste and 
shouted for the band sergeant. 

““ What do you mean,” he said, “ by getting out of sight 
of the leading company ?” 

“We were not out of sight, 
sergeant. 

“What do you mean 
the officer, in a rage. 
you myself.” 


sir,” answered tho 
by telling me that?” exclaimed 
“You were out of sight. I saw 


COC 
“ EVERY cloud has a silver lining. Will you admit 


4 
“J will,” said the pessimist. “ But what good does 
that do me when there are no really successful airships ? ’ 
SOC 


“On, my!” exclaimed the excited woman, who had 
mislaid her husband. “I’m looking for a small man 
with one eye!” 

“Well, ma'am,” replied the polite shopwalker, “i? 
he’s a very small man maybe you'd better use both eyes.’'f, 


COC 


Hroxs: “I owe you an apology. The fact is, it was 
raining, and I saw your umbrella, and, supposing you 
had gone home for good, I took it.” 

Wicks: “ Don’t mention it. I owe you an apology. 
You left your new silk hat, you know, and wore soar a 
one. AsI had no umbrella, and as I didn’t 
want to wet my own hat, I put on yours, 
Hope you don’t mind.” 


COC 


NOT WHAT HE MEANT. 
“ Now, sir,” began the smart K.C., “ you 
Bay you discharged the plaintiff from your 


service because he was somewhat addicted to 
liquor. Is that correct ?”” 
“It is,” ansWered the defendant. 
“Good!” said the K.C.  “‘ You do not 
consider it advantageous to yourself that 
ur employées should be devotees of 
acchus ? "” 
“ That is so.” 


“Now, kindly tell the a ean of the 
jury—do you drink yourself?” 

“That is my business,” retorted the defen- 
dant angrily. 

“ Quite 801" assented the K.C. suavely. 
“ And have you any other business?” 

~SOC 

Lapy or Hovss: “ But you said if I'd 
give you something to eat, you'd light the fire 
in the kitchen.” 

Tramp: “I know, lady, but I thought it 
was @ gas-range.” 

0c 

“Te Human Monstrosity !” said a young 
lady attending a fair with her sweetheart 
“Threepence! Wouldn't you like to 
have a look at that, Herbert ?” 

“No, dear,” answered Herbert, anxious to bestow a 
neat compliment, “ I am quite content to look at you,” 

——20Co-~ 

“ Here,” said Benny’s papa, showing the little fellow 
a coin, “ is a penny three hundred years old. It was givon 
to me when I was a boy.” 

“ Well,” cried Benny, “ just think of anyone being able 
to keep a penny as long as that without spending it!” 

DOC 

A PITMAN once had occasion to visit his mate, who was 
confined in a loca] asylum. 

Whilst talking with him in the reception-hall he noticed 
that the large clock hanging on the wall was an hour slow, 
and remarked : 

“That clock’s not reet, Geordie.” 

“No, lad; that’s the reason she’s here!” 


~—lOCo~ 
UPSET THE PROFESSOR. 

A pRoressor of philosophy used to tell with glee of the 
way he achieved a reputation for knowing a thing he 
hated. He took a walk with a professor of mathematics 
who started off at once to discuss an abstruse problem. 
The philosopher's mind couldn’t follow, and wandered to 
other ny 

At last was called back, when the mathematician 
wound up with, “ Which you see gives us Fad 

* Does it?” asked the philosopher absently. 

““ Why, doesn’t it?” exclaimed the man of mathematics 
excitedly, alarmeé at the possibility of o flaw in \is 
calculations. Quickly his mind ran back and detected a 
mistake. 

“You are right! 


You are right!’ shouted the 
mathematical man. 
” 


“It doesn’t give us z; it gives 


y. 

And from that time the professor of philosophy was 
looked upan as a mathematical prodigy, the first man who 
ever tripped the professor of mathematics. 


Sixteen pages of bright reading for one peary- 


WSEK ENDING 
APRIL 22, 1909. 


It yr owns 


Heirs - apparent who 
have forfeited their 
right to reign. 


Ir the too volatile Crown Prince George of Servia is not 


called on to any worse ty for his escapades than 
the loss of his right to the of the Balkan kingdom 
he will be very lucky. 

He has ed himself one of the stormy petrels of 
Royalty. en when a mere boy, as a student in Paris, 
he was all control; and since he became Crown 
Prince he has made himeelf notorious by his proceedings. 


Kicked His Servant to Death. 


A full list of his escapades would make unpleasant 
reading. His life has been full of folly, vice, acta of 
mad cruelty. But at last the climax has come. One of 
the Crown Prince’s servante, Kolakovitch, died, and it was 
given out that he had fallen downstairs by accident. 
But soon it began to be whispered that he had been 
knocked senseless and kicked to death by Prince George 
a8 & ishment for not putting his master’s boots and 
trousers in the right place. 

The Crown Prince denied the charge, but announced 
that he resi all his claims on the Crown, “ as a vindica- 
tion of his r.” Even if he repents his resignation, 
he has a very r chance of being a king. The Scrbs 
hate and are shamed of him, and will do everything they 
can to keep him off their throne. ° 

By an ironical coincidence, Austria, who is threatening 
to crush Servia, is somewhat in the same trouble as her 
little neighbour of the Balkans. The Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the heir of Francis Joseph, played ducks and 
drakes with all his opportunities when he was a young 


man. 

He refused to learn anything, and thought of nothing 
but how to amuso himself. As a result he has grown up 
ignorant, reactionary, and as insancly proud as he is 
incapable. and his conduct in the past has lost him the 
sympathy and respect of his future subjects. 

Of all the Great Powers, Russia has probably had the 
most heirs-apparent addicted to playing the fascinating 
bat occasionally expensive game of ducks and drakes. 
The most tragically famous of all was Alexis, the son of 
Peter the Great. He was @ drunkard and a gambler. 

Peter loved him, but he loved Russia better. He asked 
himself what would happen to the Empire if his son came 


Served him! Headache 
right! CURED IN 10 


MINUTES, 
He tried to “save” One Kapntine curs 
a shilling or so and mest violent. Head 
was “had.” He |i" st to pre 
bought one of those|™icite te serv 
“ cheap ” watches [2 to do so will 

i that won’t go 

accurately, and are 

never expected to 

when they’re sold ! 

Much better have 

bought first the 

watch he’s bought 
now—the only low- 
priced watch 


Kaputine is sold by 
Chemists and Stores 
everywhere, Packets 
of 18 doses, 1/-. 
Samples 1d. 


BETTER THAN 


guaranteed by its . COD LIVER 
makers tokeep good OlL. 
time—the Ingersoll.| "te _ vevonsnine 


CREAM CLOTTED) 


absolutely pure ; 
no preservatives 
used;- the most 
efficacious rane 
Eclipse, solid nickel cas see Si" tute for cod liver 
Junior, Thin model “°° “gg | oil; invaluable for 
Sold by caper chek a « 8/6 {children ° and in- 
1000 a fr i " i a 
wemanulfctorec: if you cannge obtain | 1h. 3 "4d’ 2Ib. 
a 4e. 4d., free; sup-! 
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288 Audrey He aes plied constantly to 
the Countesses 


EC 

Cadogan, Pem- 
ae, Srake, Sefton, 

Dundonald, Guil- 
Clocks ford, Lichfield, 

etc., by 

IPtione. We 
boiweh, 


Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE, S.0., 
DEVONSHIRE. 


Look for the name on the dial 

Fr een 

Non-magnetic, Lan Pinio: 

Lever, tem Wind and Set. Short Wied. 

INGERSOLL WATCHES include the 
Crown 


diea, 


Enormous variety. Write for 
Catalogue. Delivered for de- 
Postt from 2/6 and monthly 
an Sell everything for personal o: 
yttarsntes watistedee eae Diner 
of ’ ion, r . 
RAVES, LIMITED, SHEFFIBLD. 


AEROPLANES. 


PERFECT WORKING MODELS. 


Every mn +houl) grasp thi opportunity of get- 
tinge pr ctical ns ght into - 
eclevce. The industry is standin 
of new ideas: )6 to a 5. 

e ting thustrated Pamphiet. P.W. Pi 
These seroplanes are p« fect'y 
beautiful'y, and will fly for a great distance 
partroncaly woen self-contained motor is eet 
going. finally 
miniature bic: 


PaY WHILE Weaning 


MACKENZIE’S Cure Depot, READING. 


30/- 36/- 42)- Easy Terms. 
Write for PATTERNS and say if 
light or dark cloths preferred. See for 
yourself the quality, style, and value 
which we offer at keen prices and con- 
venient easy 
form and Fashion Chart enclosed. Selec 
he style and cloth you prefer, and we guar- 
anteea perfect fit and fullsatisfaction. We 
deliver your Suit for 3/- with order, 3/- 
after delive:y, & your promise to compicte 
by six monthly payments But if you are 


tatloring, or fit, remit storage has 
t d it & out of pocket postage. 
in the @ Cash Discount. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


to the throne. The answer was a terrible one. By 
Peter’s orders Alexis was tried and condemned to death. 
He was never patties executed, but he disappeared into 
a prison, and the world never saw him again. 

Another Russian heir-apparent was the Grand Duke 
Constantine, the next est brother of Alexander I. 
His life was full of wild freaks and revelry. 

Finally he fell madly in love with a woman of low birth. 
He could not marry her without the Tsar's permission, 
and Alexander, foreseeing that fearful things would happen 
if Constantine ever became Tsar, offered to give his 
consent if Constantine would formally renounce his rights 
to the throne. The Grand Duke consented. 

When Alexander died Constantine was forced to keep his 
word, and his younger brother, Nicholas, became Tear. 
But Constantine was sulky and discontented, and gave so 
much trouble that he was finally banished to a dreary little 
frontier town in Lithuania, which was practically his 
prison, since he was forbidden to leave it. Here he died 
in 1831. 

Historical novelists and dramatists are fond of depicting 
Don Carlos, the eldest son of Philip II. of Spain, as a hero 
of romance, who met a tragic fate because he was a friend 
of liberty and wished to help those who were oppressed. 

As a matter of cold fact, however, Don Carlos was 
another Crown Prince George, only worse. He shunned 
the great soldiers and statesmen who thronged his father’s 
Court, and sought his friends and associates in the lowest 
drinking shops. a 

Finally, just for the sake of enjoying a new excitement, 
he joined a conspiracy against his father’s life. 

He was thrown into prison, and it was given out that 
he had died. But his actual fate is one of the darkest 
mysteries of history. 

France and the Bonapartes. 

It is not going too far to say that the Bonaparte family 
might still have been on the throne of France had it 
not been for the foolishness of some of its wildest 
members. 

When Napoleon III. was on the throne he made 
desperate efforts to win the respect of the French people, 
but the other Bonaparte princes led such scandalous lives 
that these efforts were frustrated. - 

One of them, Prince Pierre, shot dead a journalist, 
Victor Noir, and when a jury acquitted him people knew 
that the Emperor had shielded him from justice. 

England would have had a King Frederick had one 
particular prince not thrown away his prospects of tho 
throne. The eldest son of George II., Frederick, Prince of 


Wales, was as wild and dissipated as could be. 
He gambled away an appalling amount of money, and, 
quarrelling bitterly with his father, was ordered to leave 
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DON’T SNEEZE. 


MACKENZIE’S 


DR. 
CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


Be ‘eve and {ckly Cures 
Cold in the wera ervons 
Headache. Neuralria in the 
ead, Faintneas, D. ness. 


A CHARM FOR HEADACHE. 
A SPECIFIC FOR INFLUENZA. 
Sold by all Chemists and Stores, 
Price 1/-or post free in U.K.1¢ stamps. 
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METAL POLISH 
IF 


little—very littlh—of the “GLOBE” Paste or 
Liquid and rub it lightly on. Don't rub hard and 


¥. don’t use much polish—there is no need. 
Then take a dry cloth and polish. 


You will find that the easiest and the quickest 
way of obtaining a fine, brilliant, and lasting polish 
—one that will keep its appearance in or out of 


doors—is to use “ GLOBE.” 


Paste: 1d, 2d, 4d, and 


the Court and not appear there again. One of his favourite 
amusements was to help to fasten watchmen in their 
boxes and roll them down Ludgate Hill. 

He died as a result of his own follies when still a young 
man, and his son succeeded to the throne as George ILI. 

——— eS 

Daisy : “‘ I am quite sure you had too much champagne 
when you called on me yesterday afternoon.” 

Jack: “ Yos; I thought I'd just come round to-day 
to see if I am engaged to you.” 


—q.J{>4—~>—o—_—— 

_Frep: “ Yes, I like him well cnough, Minnie, but how 
did you ever happen to marry a man a head shorter than 
you are?” 

: @: “IT had to choose, Fred, between a little man 
with a big salary and a big man with a little salary.” 
—— fj ———__ 
THEN THEY SMILED. 

A cERTAIN actor is a little given to fancying him- 
self a bit of a lady-killer. This gentleman, whom we 
will call Mr, Z—,, is obliged to share a dressing- 
room with two of his comrades. 

lt happens that at the theatre in question the 
doorkeeper is somewhat careless in placing the letters 
in their proper places on the rack, and one of tho 
three—let us call him Mr. B—, on taking his 
letters, opened ono addressed to Mr. Z-——. 

In the dressing-room he found the third occupant, 
Mr. O., and to him he promptly unburdened his 
disgust at having unwittingly opencd Z——’s letter. 

“Might have been the most private letter in tho 
world,” ho said, vexedly. “But, as it was, it did 
not matter, for ’twas only a bill for trousers— 
fourteen pounds, too, by Jove, and demanding im- 
mediate payment.’ 

“What did you do with it?” O. asked. 

“Oh, the flap came open whole,’? B—— replied, “so 
I just stuck it together and shoved it into Z—’s 
pigeon holo.’”’ 

Tho words were scarcely out.of his mouth when 
Z—— himself came in, carrying in hig hand tho 
unfortunate letter. He grected his coinrades, and 
then, standing with ono foot on tho fender, opencd 
the letter, the other men watching cagerly for tho 
burst of wrath which they expected would be tho 
result: of tho tailor’s communication. 

Imagine their joy and dolight when a slow smile 
overspread tho speaking face of Mr. Z—, and, 
having read it, he tore the letter into a thousand 
pieces, and softly murmured, “Silly little girl!” 

Those who knew the real contents smiled once more. 


GLOBE 


you have any metal work to 
clean and polish, just take a 


aoa 


“GLOBE” Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid. 


Dealers and Stores 
everywhere. 


lind Way,  .~— 
and larger cans. - 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd., 
Bow, London. B. 
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DON'T SCORN 


OLD MAIDS. 

By a Happy Spinster. 
why ? Because a woman chooses 
single blessedness it does not 

Enlightened people have at last come 
to realise that the woman who has judg- 
drawing in w 
most uncertain lottery is not necessarily al 


2)-TKE everyone else, you fear to 
call me an “old maid.” And 
=] 
PY mean that she was forced to do 
so—she may be discriminating. 
ment enough to pause before making a 
ing in what is conceded to be life's’ 
fool, selfish and soured by life. 
His Wife Struggies j 
Hard. 


I believe every woman possesses the; 
reforming mania. How I longedto marry 
and by my love to wean my fiancé from 
hia evil ways! How firmly I believed in 
him when he promised to give them up 
for me, and what a blow it was to dis- 
cover that his word was co lightly broken ! 
Thank ss, I was sensible enough 
even at eightcen to heed the advice of a 
wise mother and break our engagement. 

I see his poor wife occasionally now, 
and it is simply heartbreaking to observe 
the pitiful struggles she is aily making 
to keep ber three sickly little children in 
ignorance of his dissolute habits. This is 
one of the things that makes me rejoice 
in my epinsterhood. 

There was another. He was so kind to 
me after my sad break with the first, and 
my parents were so anxious to have me 
marry him. Isn't it ge that girls never 
can care for the man whom their family 
approve of thoroughly P 

ie I tried tolove him! That in itself 
was what made itso hopeless. If a woman 
has to try to like a man because she thinks 
she ought to—well, she never does. He 
was such a good-hearted fellow, too. 
thoughtful and tender of a woman in his 
clumsy way. His heart wae good, but not 
his manners. 

Every Girl Dreams 
She Will Marry. 

1 simply could not marry a man who 
lacked even the elements of culture that 
would make bim an intellectual companion. 

Oh, yes, of course there were others. | 
Bat 1 wonder if I would be as happy as I 
am now if I had married any of them ! 

I believe not. If I had married one 
who was my ideal he very likely would 
not still be my ideal. Far better to have 
lost him when I most loved him and to be 
able to keep my belief in him. 

Every girl who is human has a beautiful 
dream that some day she will be married 
and have a home. This was my dream 
once, too, and yet I am not to be pitied 


“ly 


‘OTHING more clearly reflects 

the character and taste of a 

4 young girl than the furnishing 

r of her own room, or, if she be a 

a member of a luxurious house- 

hold and provided with an entire 

snite of her own, than the,decoration and 

arrangement of her particular portion of 
the house. 

No matter how modest is to be the sum 


expended on furnishing, it is wisest to, 


select a 


furniture already provided or which may 
be obtained for the amount of money in 
hand. 
White Bedrooms Popular 
with Young Girls. 

Just at the present the white bedroom 


is very popular with young girls. | 


Nothing 
but a little care must be exercised lest 


could be fresher and sweeter, 
it 


look too cold and severe. For this room of blue, all harmonious in tone, are more] qa, 
So|lthe walls are usually white, or they may effective than one unvaried tint. La 


be papered with a sprigged pattern on 
which there are small, stiff buds or leaves 
jat intervals on a white ground. White 
‘enamelled paint and furniture of white 


enamel and cane or entirely of enamelled | 


wood are used in the white rooms. 

For the girl who begins refurnishing her 
room with the principal articles of furni- 
ture already on hand, especially if these 
be happily of old mahogany or black 
walnut, there is nothing more attractive 
than a flower room. 

The French and English papers made 
to represent old caintz and cretonne 
patterns are wonderfully fascinating, and 
there are many beautiful patterns being 
shown this spring. 


In making her room a flower room the ! 


owner should settle upon one flower at the 
beginning, or if not one flower, then a 


because I woke up. After all, I have love, 
friends, comfoit, and most of the things 
that make life worth living. 


Pour Boiling Water Over Applies 
Before peeling, and the skin will be 
gasily removed. 
Before Turning Out a Pudding 
Let it stand for three or four minutes to 
let the steam escape. 
The White of an Egg Poured over a Burd 
Will prove most soothing, for it is more 
cooling than sweet oil, or anything similar. 
Por Carved Furniture. 

A now soft paint-brush is a good thing 
with which to dust carved furniture. The 
bristles wil) penetrate the deepest crevices 
without in any way injuring the polish, 
Your Cakes Burn 

In the gas oven because you do not 
reduce the heat aftor they haverisen. Cakes 
do not require a very hot oven, and the 
temperature always needs to be lowered 
after they rise. Do not put the shelf too 
near the gas burners. (Reply to Maiw 
Magzyon.) 

Bathing a Baby 

Should always be done at the same time 
every morning. It is not at all healthy or 
right to keep a baby unwashed till late in 
the day. It is also contrary to all laws of 
health to give a baby food and bathe it 
directly afterwards, for no child, however 
young, should havo a bath on a full stomach ; 
this came rule applies if only milk has been 
given The bath of a child should be given 
at least an hour siver food haa been taken, 
and the heat of it should be tested by a 
competent person. 


The funniest short stories of the day are to be found each week in THE COMET. 


group of flowers should be carried out in| 


all the decorations. 
It is not so difficult to carry out a floral 


To Dissolve Sago. 

First crush it finely, then soak all night 
in cold water, and boil very slowly till a jelly 
is formed. 

Bat Watercress Freely in Spring 

For it contains a large amount of 
sulphur and is very wholesome. Care 
should be taken in preparing this sulad to 
see that it is perfectly free from insects. 
Before serving watercress, always let it svak 
for two hours in strong salted water. 


To Polish a Brass Pender 
Which has been very much neglected 
take some finely powdered rock ammonia, 
moisten it with a little water, and with a 
ee of thick flannel rub it over the whole 
russ surface, if possible keeping it near the 
fire. Then rub dry 
polish with a leather. 
American Broth 
Will make an excellent supper in cold 
weather. Soak half a pound of split peas 
over night, then put them on to boil with 
two quarts of water, add two onions, half a 
pound ie ba poe oo one turnip, 
some celery cut small, eight r-corns, & 
little salt, and one ae ye 


with a soft cloth and 
(Reply to ExtEn P.) 


und of scrag end of 

mutton cut small. t all boil gently for 
twohours. Take out the meat, and all 
the rest through a sieve. Return to the 
saucepan, adding, if necessary, @ little more 
water to make it the right thickness. The 
meat if liked may be cut up in small bits, 
[and added. Serve very hot, and hand dice 
of toast with it. 


- 


‘A 


By an Authority on House Furnishing. 


idea in the room as ‘one might at 
first imagine, because chintzes and 
cretonnes are now made to match 
wall-papers. 

When a room is furnished with 
flowered chintz and pet the 
colourings rather than the designs 
are carried out in the rugs. Plain 


aa white ich eu 
t is a favourite fad with young girle 
to have even the wea at | in 
their room embroidered with this design, 
be it rose, pansy, or daisy. 

However fashions change, there is one 
kind of room which is always attractive 
and always a favourite with girls. 


Pale Biue not a 
Desirable Colour. 


That is the blue-and-white room, which 


t a general echeme at the start, ‘can go easily be carried out in inexpensive || should encourage nice young men visitors, 
considering carefully the site sult pry materials and always looks paling and cS aiserEs them to planes Sunday teas 
the room, its lighting facilities, an © sweet, The walls of this room are usually||and suppers, and make her home an 


white or plain blue. 

Pale blue is not a desirable colour for a 
room, the fairly deep linen blue being the 
most satisfactory shade. There are charm- 
ing blue and white chintzes for hangings 
and upholstery, and this is varied by 
cushions of plain blue, or perbaps plain 
blue draperies are used with d 
chintz upholstery. Two or three 


White enamelled furniture is charming 
in such w room, as indeed is mah y, 
walnut, ory almost any other kind of 
wood. 

The dressing tables now used have the 
coloured curtains outside, these bein 
lined with plain white material an 
finished with cottun braid or fringe. The 
mirror is oval and the frame is covered 
with the figured material put on full. 

Two things which should not be missing 
from a girl's room are the low dressing- 
table chair and the pier glass. 

The chair should be a simple straight 
one, as this is the most comfortable for 
sitting before a dressing table. If not 
upholstered it may have a flat cushion or 
pad of chintz or silk. A good way of 

roviding for the long mirror is to have it 

ung inside the wardrobe door. There 
are also on sale in many shops small 
corner wardrobes which have these mirrors 
set in the door. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Cheese Tartiets. 

Line some patty pans with good pastry. 
Beat the yolk of an egg with one ounce of 
grated cheese, one tablespoonful of milk, 
cayenne and salt to taste, and lastly stir in 
the well whipped white of the egg. Fill the 
tartlets half full with the mixture and bake 
in a quick oven till set. 

You Can Make Court Plaster 

As follows: Strain the piece of silk 
which you intend using by nailing it on toa 
board, or frame. Dissolve some isinglass, 
apply it to the silk with a brush, let it dry 
and then repeat. When dry paint it over 
with balsam of Peru. This plaster you will 
find is pliable to use and does not break. 
(Reply to SzLway.) 

Normandy Cheesecakes 

Will cal well, I think. Stew one 
pound of peeled and cored apples, When they 
are a soft pulp add sugar to taste, one ounce 
of butter, two well beaten eggs, and the rind 
and juice of a lemon, a few drops of 
rege make the “cheese” a nice 
colour. Line your patty 3 with te, 
fill with the mixture, and bake in as aniick 
oven. Before serving a smal) lump of 
whipped egg on each will greatly improve 
their appearance. (Reply to AmaTEUEB Cook.) 
Plum Pudding without E¢g¢s. 

It is quite possible to have a very good 
plum pu ang without eg Try this 
recipe and I think you will Tike it: Shred 
four ounces of beef suet, add to it one ounce 
of flour, half a pound of breadcrumbs, four 
ounces of currants, four ounces of stoned 


PARENTS MUST 
MATCH-MAKE." 


By a Mother of Twelve, 


—~» ARRIAGE is left too much to 
X chance in this country. 

“We don’t meet a marriage. 
able man from one year’s end 
to another,” is the bitter cry 

, of hundreds of pretty girls, 
Whose-fault is it? Why the mothers 
who let the years slip by, waiting for the 
hoped-for “Mr. Right” to materialise 
from nowhere. 

The problem of what to do with our 
daughters must increase until we get rid 
of the popular superstition that Fate 

rovides a husband if wifehood is a girl’s 
Rrtiny. 
Young Men Want 
Encouragement. 

A French mother faces in a v 
practical fashion the fact that a houbant 
must be found for her daughter. In every 
part of the world, except in England and 
‘America, a girl’s parents co-operate in 
her courtship, and look out for a suitable 
partner for her early. 

Without going eo far as this, English 
mothers might do much more to smooth 
the course of true love and arrange 
marri for their daughters. A mother 


\, 


attractive, and hospitable centre of kind- 


ness. 

Men hate to be received in stiff, formal 
fashion. They come often to friendly 
houses where they may smoke a cigarette 
over the teacups, feel at home and not 
need to put on company manners. 

The daughters of this sort of house soon 
marry. 
ct is very 
cking. 

But so many mothers I know have no 
“ womancraft.” When young men drop 
in to tea, she displuys no talent for break- 
ing up the party into little groups. She 
and the daughters sit in a semi-circle, all 
talking at once. The man never gets to 
_know one girl better than another. 

Other mothers ask him to dances or 
picnice. Presently he forgets to call on 

le who do not keep in touch with him. 
‘And the lady is puzzled as to why her 
| pretty daugbters with money do not receive 
|proposals, while other ages py ge 
‘mothers issue cards for the wedding 
one after another of their plain girls! 

Masculinity nowadays is much in 
demand, and, as nurse used to say in the 
‘childish days, “those who don’t ask, don't 
ge "If ‘mothers are afraid to make 

riends with young men lest they be called 
“ match-making mammas,” they have only 
themselves to blame if their daughters 
settle down to single blessedness. 


raisins, two ounces of chop peel, half a 
teaspoonful of mixed spice, four teaspoonfuls 
of taking-powder. ix the ingredients 
thoroughly, then add a quarter of a pound of 
treacle, and enough “milk to make a very 
stiff batter. Put the pudding into a greased 
basin, tie over with a floured cloth, and boil 
for six hours. (Reply to Econontr.) 
Abreast with Modern Science.—Great 
Remedy for Over Patness. 

Medical science, which ha» made such 
extraordinary progress within the last two 
decades, is further enriched by a remarkable 
remedy for obesity. The prescription is now 
given to the world, and one can make it up 
at home without trouble after procuring the 
following harmless ingredients at any 
chemist’s :—One half-ounce of Marmola, one 
ounce of fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P, 
one ounce of pare Glycerine B.P., and 
Peppermint Water to make up six ounces 
in Now take two teaspoontuls after each 
meal and at bedtime, at the same time 
enjoying the most wholesome food you fancy. 
This simple scientific and entirely harmless 
honfe treatment will make you lose pounds 
of unnecessary fat-degenerated flesh in ® 
week, and in a very short whilé you will 
have felt the last of the discomforts of 
corpulency with it train of inevitable ills. 
You will find your digestive ae much 
improved, and blood and skin will be purified. 
Both physically and mentally you will 
much younger, and the wondert~) decrease 
in bulk will leave you brighter and more 
energetic, as well as symmetrical in figure. 


_ 
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Afern's NAVY 
Rubber Heels. 


Some people objected to the appearance of rubber 
heels, although they acknowledged the common 
sense of preventing nerve jar. “{ That was before 
Redfern’s Navy Pads. { Ninety people out of 
every hundred do not notice them—the other ten 
do not matter. & And they are the best that can 
be made in rubber heels—resilient and easy, eco- 
nomical and durable. 


But be sure they have ‘‘ Redfern’s Navy Pad” 
stamped on every one, 
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Ss e-Whitworth 


ay appowee mene sar el Best Bicycle 


F a 
BY APRON TINCT 


Perfect Confidence 


is the happy lot of riders of Rudge- 
Whitworths, for the certificate of Ten 
Years Guarantee, which is sealed to every 
machine, is backed by the largest and 
most responsible makers in the Kingdom, 
specially appointed to the King and 
Prince of Wales. 

The new 68-page Art Catalogue describes in 


detail the new features of the 1909 Models of 
Rudge-Whitworths, including the 


Patent Combined Celluloid Handicbar Covering 
and Grips 


From Boot Repairers and Bootmakers everywhere. 


Men’s, 61d.; Ladies’ and Children’s, 43d. 
Write for Booklet to REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS, HYDE, Nr. Manchester. 


BS 


Patent Rusticss Finish | All-stee! Flush-joint Frames 
Patent Brakes Featherweight Roadsters 
Variable Speed Gears | The 10 Years Guarantee 


Prices from £3 15s. cash to 
£14 12s., or from Z/* per month. 


Hacking Cough heim operam 


The story told by aoa who have cured their y rs > RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. 
children with SCOTT'S Emulsion is always one of in- wy (Dept. 314) COVENTRY. 
tense satisfaction. Mrs. Shepherd, Harby, near Lincoln, = = = J 

writes (March 1908): “My son had a hacking cough 

and. was losing flesh rapidly. I gave him SCOTT’S Et i» 
Emulsion and he has now lost his cough and is nearly a sahich yor pick 
stone heavier.’ Recoveries like this are the best proof ott your cur! 
that there is something in SCOTT’S which makes it different 
from (and far superior to) anything else and every other emul- 
sion, for tiresome coughs—this “ something ” is the power to cure. 


SCOTT’S Emulsio 


Bend for free sample—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. A charming booklet for 
your child comes with it, SCOTT & BOWNS, Ltd, 10-0 Stonecutter Street, London, EC 


\\ LONDON: 230 Tottenham Court Rd. We 
\\ 23 Holborn Visduct, B.C. 
160 Regent Street, W. 


IN DANGER BIFEBUOY)| 


the LIFEBUOY has served many 

in good stead. In calm or storm 

it is ready, aye ready. In health or 

sickness LIFEBUOY SOAP has a 

useful purpose to serve. It bears 

the name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves 
from disease and 


Makes Health 
Infectious. 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


Lever Brothers Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 


THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE 
OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE. 


A 


aes 
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frre is an interesting letter which I have received from 
a French reader of our invasion story, 


A French- “While Britain Slept.” He writes: 
man's “Since you ask for the opinion of 
Letter. your readers on ‘ While Britain Slept,’ 


here is what a Frenchman, who enlisted 
during the Franco-German War, thinks of it. The sad 
events related by your story look mighty probable, but 
thore is too much civilian politeness about them. Mcn are 
more brutes in war time, you know. Let your compatriots 
realise the facts that never the dead body of Popham 
would have been brought back to the houso of a doctor 
by foreign soldiers. Never a private would have been 
punished for killing a dog barking at night, and never— 
oh, never ! the singing of soldiers would have been brought 
to an end by tho remonstrances of a landlady ! 
‘Meanwhile the whole story is so men tic that I 
sincerely hope it will help you to convince your com- 
patriots to avert at all costs any threatening invasion.” 


O. B. P. is of an inquiring turn of mind obviously. “ Kindly 
inform me,” he requests, “who wore 
the first nightcap ? '’—— 

Not having been in the Ark, I cannot 
definitely state that Noah wore a night- 
cap, my dear G.B.P. But I know that 
these articles of attire were not luxuries but absolute 
necessities to our ancestors. For centuries men wore 
wigs, and so that the wigs should fit they had their heads 
shaved or their hair cut so close that the modern convict 
has flowing locks in comparison. Consequently, as they 
could not wear their wigs in bed, they required nightcaps 
to save them from chilis. 


The First 
Nightcaps. 


ff Gar you tell me,” asks Maps, “ which single man was 
responsible for discovering the largest 
Next to portion of the earth, next to 
Columbus. Columbus ?’’—— 
Presumably, you mean by “single,” 
a traveller who did everything on his own, and not one 
robbed of connubial bliss? As a matter of fact, 
Columbus did not really discover a very large portion of 
the earth, in the sense of actually seeing and sealiatig it. 
He never set foot on the mainland of America, and died 
quite unaware of the existence of the Transatlantic con- 
tinent. He mercly discovered the outlying islands and 
opened the way for future voyagers. It would probably 
be fair to say that thc men who discovered most territo 
after Columbus were Torres and Dirk Hartog, the Du 
navigators, who first proved that Australia was real 
island continent, and not an imaginary country, as it had 
been represented in ancient legends. 


ff Caw you tell me why the Pyramids were built ?”” asks 
Pp. R. T. “We had a lecture on 


Purpose Egypt at the village schoolroom last 
of the wock, and when it was over I put this 
Pyramids. question to the lecturer. He said he 
didn’t know, and that no one else did. 

Is this true ?’’—— 


I couldn't say, P. R.T. A lot of people think they do, 
but as they all differ it’s quite probable your candid 
lecturer was correct. The Tollowing theories all meet 
with a certain amount of support from eminent 
Egyptologists : 

at they were tombs. 
- That they were astronomical stations: 

That they were granaries. 

That they were defenccs against the sand: 

That they were relicf works for the unemployed: 

One ingenious gentleman even advanced a suggestion 
that they were built as a kind of grand stand to enable 
Pharaoh and his friends to watch the local camel races ! 
In viow of their curious shape and interior arrangements 
the most likely suggestion is that they were constructed 
for the purpose of studying the stars. It is estimated 
by experts that the Great Pyramid could not be turned 
out nowadays for less than 30 millions sterling. 


“Wen is a teaspoon really full,” inquires G. D., 

“supposing it to be filled with sugar 
When is a_ or any other solid substance? I havo 
Spoon Full? been having an argument with o lady 

on this matter. She states that ao 
teaspoon can only be considered full when it will hold no 
more, A teaspoon filled up to the brim she considers half 
@ teaspoonful. I maintain that, strictly speaking, she 
{a incorrect, and that a teaspoonful is properly a teaspoon 
filled to the brim.”—— 

You should nover argue with a lady, G. D., especially 
on questions of domestic interest, or you are bound to 
get the worst of it. I think the question of how much a 
teaspoonful is depends upon what it contains, For 
instance, if anyono oficred me a teaspoonful of gold dust, 


Note.—A pencKnife will 
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I should be an enthusiastic supporter of the lady’s view ; 
while if my doctor ordered me & teaspoonful of some 
nasty medicine, I should most heartily agree with you. 
Nuttall gets out of the difficulty in a cowardly way, by 
defining a spoonful as “‘as much as the spoon contains.” 
If you want to get the better of the argument, ask the 
lady how she would describe a teaspoon filled to the brim 
with water. Be ready to dodge the spoon, however. 


“Waar sound can be heard furthest away ?”’ inquires 
Jacuin. ‘We were talking about it 
the other night, and I suggested 
thunder. A friend of mine, however, 
declared that heavy artillery firing 


travelled a much longer distance. Is this really a 


fact ?’’—— 

A fact it is, Jacury, of the most sober and solid variety. 
Fighteen miles is the extreme limit at which thunder can 
be enjoyed. When a flash of lightning struck Lostwithiel 
Church with a terrific roar and smashed it to smithereens, 
no one who was more than 20 miles distant heard a sound. 
On the other hand, the people at Creil, 115 miles away from 
Waterloo, distinctly heard Bonaparte’s guns thundering 
away at the English squares, while a still more remarkable 
case occurred in December, 1832, when the cannon at 
Antwerp were audible in the Erzegebirge Mountains 370 
miles distant. 

The greatest journey ever made by sound was that 
accomplished by the healthy little bang when Krakatoa 
blew up. This was heard quite plainly over 800 miles away. 


Puzziep was at an auction sale the other day, and two 
mantraps were put up. ‘I was so 
impressed by the look of these hideous 
things,’ ho says, “that I thought I 
would write and ask you if you could 
tell me anything about their origin and variations.”’—— 
Mantraps of a primitive kind have no doubt been used 
from the earliest time, PuzzLep. In the days when 
policemen and front-doors had not been invented, it was 
quite a customary thing for our fur-clad ancestors to rig 
up a little spiked pit in front of their cave to catch the 
inquisitive stranger. Steel-jawed mantraps are of a much 
more recent date. There is one to be seen at Enfield with 
wicked teeth about 6 inches long that shut with a snap 
like that of a hungry dog. 

Another popular little snare was known as the “ Dead- 
Fall,” ond consisted of a huge block of wood which 
pinned its captive helplessly to the ground. The “ up- 
spring” was still more deadly. When you put your foot 
on the trap a long thin bar of iron leaped up and hit you 
under the chin, breaking ‘ed neck, and flinging you about 
10 yards away. On the whole, I think we may congratulate 
ourselves that our country walks are no longer enlivened 
with these little. surprises. 


Mantraps. 


W. A. R. is in doubt as to whether Galileo, Herschell, 
and Sir Robert Ball are not all in a con- 
spiracy to deceive him. ‘“‘ Is it really 
a fact,” he demands, “ that the sun 
sets in the west and rises in the east 
in every part of the globe? I argue that it does not, as 
180 deg. west, and 180 deg. east are both the same. Say 
in the Fiji Islands, which is on the border, the sun must 
rise in the west and set in the east. Some people I have 
talked to cannot see this.’ —— 

I sympathiso with them, W.-4. R. I know that a lot 
of funny things happen in the Fiji Islands, but I don’t 
think the inhabitants ever havo the pleasure of seeing the 
sun rising in the west, except when they are coming 
home very late from a particularly festive little dinner- 
party. You see the sun stands still, and the earth 
revolves round it spinning at tho same time on its own 
axis. In consequence of which, the roseate hues of dawn 
always come popping up from the same quarter. See ? 


The New 
Astronomy. 


“IT wave scen it stated,” writes SquaRE Meat, “ that 
there is little or no pain attached to 


Hungry, dying from starvation. This seems to 
but me an extraordinary statement, and 
Happy. I should like to have your opinion 


on it.’?—— 
_ My opinion, Square Meat, begins with a B and 
ends with an M. The letters in betwcen are U N K Us 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose oeuggestion for a title is used, 


WEEK ENDING 
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Of course, in the very last hours, when the victim ig 
reduced to a feeble state of babbling lynacy, he may be 
unconscious of any pain; but, before that happy stage 
arrives, the starving man experiences frightful agony: 
There are cases on record in which men have gnawed 
at their own arms to try and assauge their terrible suffer. 
ings. I don’t profess to be an authority on the subject, 
but, having lived for several months in @ boarding-house 
when I was young, I feel that I am at least qualified to 
express an opinion. 


‘A pRIEND and myself,” writes W. T. G., “have been 
having an argument as to whether a 


oer aay magistrate has the authority to call 
Office. out the military when required in a riot, 


without getting the permission of the 
Home Secretary first. I say he has, my friend says he 
hasn’t. Which is right ?’—— 

You are, W. T. G., every time. It would bo a prett 
state of affairs if a magistrate had to telegraph to Whitehall 
“ Rioters threatening to loot city. May I call out 
soldiers ?—Tompkins.” About a week later he would 
receive a polite acknowledgment of his wire, with a note 
to the effect that the matter should be looked into at the 
earliest opportunity. Another fortnight would ela 
and there would arrive a lengthy missive, inquiring what 
the riot was about, how many soldiers he wanted, and 
what he intended to do with them when he got them. 

By that time, of course, the funerals would all be over, 
the plate glass windows mended, and the city have settled 
down to its customary routine. So the magistrate if he 
had any sense of humour would reply that the riot was 
about a month ago, and that his intention in calling out 
the soldiers was to teach them roller-skating. 


Sotan Piexus is anxious to know how the sceno of a 
prize fight came to be known as “a 
Squaring ring.” ‘It is, as you are doubtless 
the Circle. aware, s 24-foot square,” he writes, 
“and I should be glad if you could 

give me some explanation.”——_. 

In pre-historic times when “the noble art” was in its 
infancy, Sotak Pxexus, people didn’t bother much 
about such trifles as ropes, stakes, and correct measure- 
menta. They just stood round in a circle and cheered 
lustily while He-of-the-iron-fist and He-of-the-tough- 
head hammered away at each other to their hearts’ 
content. Indeed, it was not until about 1740, when the 
famous champion Broughton issued his rules of tho prize 
ring, that the fighting space was marked off into a square. 
By that time the custom of calling it “‘a ring’ had 
become 0 fixed that it still survives to the present day. 


‘“ Happentna to call at a wayside inn in Berk- 
Tavern shire the other day,” writes 


H. J., “my attention was attracted 
Notices. by the following humorous notice, 
displayed in the parlour :— 


* NOTICE. 

A man is mor the backyard to do all the cursing, 
swearing, and language that is required at this 
establishment. 

A dog is also kept to do all the barking. 

Our potman (or “ chucker-out”) has won seventy-five 
prize fights, and is an excellent shot with a revolver. 

An undertaker calls every morning for orders.’ 

“J wonder, Mr. Editor, whether any of your readers 
have in their travels come across equally amusing 
notices.’’—— 

Probably, H. J. There are a lot of curious ones about, 
I myself can recall a card which used to be hung up in the 
window of an old shoemaker’s shop in Drury Lane :— 

* A man lives hero who don’t refuse 
To mend old boots, likewise old shoes. 
My leather is good, my price is just; 
But times is bad : I cannot trust.” 

I think we might have a little competition in connection 
with this. I'll give a P.W. penknife to each of tho ten 
readers who send in the best examples of a curious or 
amusing notice which they have seen. Letters mustn't 
exceed a hundred words in length, and must reach this 
office not later than April 27th. Address your envelopes 
to “The Editor, Pearson’s WEEKLY, Henrietta Streot, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.”, and mark them 
“ Notice,” in the top left-hand corner. 
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ad i woul inidnight, Friday, April z.ird, 1¥09%. 


ee Special Free Trial Coupen at Foot. 


(THE NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE 
GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Have Paid their Clients £190,435C. 
HERE A 


: 
| 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. WERK ENviNna 


, APRIL 22, 1409, 


00 CHEQUES. 


. d. d. . d 
CFP 0|HH , . 280| 0|0| TCM 125/| 0 0 
GHH O|}O|HHR . . 175|10|/0| NPE 100| ¢ 0 s 
DD. 010| JD . . 1651 0\/0| CGB 135| © 0 
SGF 010|TSM . . 130| 0|}0| PEG - 145/ 6 0 
GHG. O;\0;/GRP . . 120; 0|0| AU 119; 0.0 
SFG . O|\O;/ERP . . 112) 0/0; RIC 118 |15 0 
TWP. Olo|JHK . . 106/10/0| WPC 100| 0.0 
PLE . olo|CJW . | 145| 0|/0|TJH 348| 0 0 
GRL . Oi0o| WFW. . 116110;0| WC 202 10 0 
CS ‘ 1I5|44/ERP . . 132) 0}0| CI W 108 | 5) 
FJB.. 0\0; WJG. . 158115|0| GS 127; 5/0 
FSG . Ojo} WIG . . 107/10/1| CJ W 100; 0/0 
FJB.. 10;\0|;HSR . . 200| 0}0| WJG 192 \10 | 0 
WSJ. O0j\o| WJG . . 242110;0| CJ W 138 |11 3 
EWC. 15/0|CGB " 119| o|o| RIC 112/10 om 
JIW . 5/0| WC . 124/10/0| WJG 261| 5 0| 
NOR . 0o;0; WC . 106) 0|O| WC 175/| 0 0] 
SMO . O0\0;/SHOL . 100} O0|0O|; AOA 130; 0:0] 
GRR. 0;0|MC . 187| 0|0| RGF 100; 0/0 
Wc : o|o|SMJ 140| 0|0/SAR 107|9 2 
WPC. 0;0| WC 180|0;0|}RGS 150) 0'6 
Mr. D V 510|CGB 157/10|0| LPE 125| 0 6 
wc. 0\0|HB 114; 0|0| WC 125| 5.0 
JHG 0|0| Miss D V 127|10/;0| RJC 157' 0.0 
RD O|lOoO|INPS 102| 0/0; JAB 300 0 0 
IWAH O;O| FS 117|16)}6|SPE 130| 0 0 
Mrs. H 0'0|HH . 125} 0;0|; WC 152/17 2 
wc. 0/0 AB .. «1791 3144 OMW 152/09 
JW olo EVERY CHEQUE CAN BE SEEN. - 
A B e 0 0 Telephone—712 London Wall. Telegrams—* Natsharex, tention,” 
CGB. 0|0 SPECIAL FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
WC ee 4\8 The National Share Exchang:. | 
L P E ° 0 0 a2 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. ’ 
ee M. 6 STOCK AND SHARE DEALERS. 
Please forward me fall particulars of how the sums were made, j 
W C 0 : habe its list of 7,000 Paicteehne is paid, &c. i 
GEA 7\9 NAIC —cissn, xr smi wiccargppug vs on neneerver ncuneiesnnin ina ach ei ote my Ronmemenoeain eponeennres RU TUREO ' 
jJJC . van Gee ee pay a eee 
] Mrs. E L 2\4 | 7 
JMC ... 7\0 a 
BE Gommunications respecting Advartisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” uffices, HENRIETTA STREET. LONDON. We 


